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THE BEST FALL BOOKS 


Fiction, Travel and other Books from Dutton’s List 


UNDER FIRE (LE FEU) The Story of a Squad 


By HENRI BARBUSSE. Over 126,000 of the French Edition already sold. : : Net, $1.50 
James Douglas in the London Observer says: “Some unknown man of genius who calls himself ‘Fitzwater Wray 

has translated the supreme novel of the War and here it is in its divine simplicity of truth, undraped and unbedizened. 
There ‘are some translations which are themselves originals and this is one of them. I do not hesitate to put it on the 
shelf beside Urquhart’s Rabelais or Fitzgerald’s Omar, for it is in my mind already a classic. WVainly I grope for a 
clue to the identity of this creative translator who is at once a_man of letters, a master of prose, a specialist in 
French and English slang, a poet and a prophet more terrible than Tolstoy. Truth of course is the summit of satire, the 
apex of irony and this journal of a platoon is the nude truth of war as it is seen by a common soldier who is also 
an artist and philosopher. But it is a story which is steeped in the beauty of comradeship and it is told with the most 


A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By DONALD HANKEY 

First Series; Second Series. Hach Net $1.50 
Two books written from the trenches, about soldier 
life that carry a splendid message of reassurance and 
consolation for every one who is sending husband, 
brother, son, lover or friend to the front. They are 
packed full of the things we all, whether we are of 
those who go or those who stay, want to know and 
they are the noblest books that have come out of the 
war. The best possible gift for a lad bound for 
France. 


GRAPES OF WRATH 


By BOYD CABLE 

Author of “Action Front,’ ‘“‘ Between the Lines,” 
“Doing their Bit.” Net $1.50 
Based on the fighting of the great Somme Battle, it 
tells what four chums in an infantry company, one 
of them a Kentuckian, saw and did. A vivid and 
thrilling narrative that makes you see, hear, smell 
and taste the very battle. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY 


By HERMANN FERNAU Net $2.00 
An examination, searching and merciless of Ger- 
many’s medieval dynastie and political system by the 
author of ‘** Because I am a German” ‘and a demand 
for reforms which all civilized countries of the world 
have enjoyed for decades.” 


ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF THE UNSEEN 


By SIR WILLIAM F. BARRETT Net $2.50 
One of the greatest of English scientists examines 
scientifically a mass of evidence for survival after 
death offered by Psychical Research investigators and 
others. and presents conclusions that are of 
supreme interest to every human being. 


MEMORIES DISCREET 
AND INDISCREET 


By a Woman of No Importance Net $5.00 
The author has met most of the distinguished men 
and women of her time; kings, statesmen; soldiers, 
men of letters; empire-makers; musicians, revolu- 
tionists—in fact, a cosmopolitan crowd. In her book 
will be found many good stories of celebrities, anec- 
dotes of travel and sport, of the field and the boudoir, 
which will ensure a large public for her recollections. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE CIRCLE 


By HUGH STOKES Net $5.00 
Devonshire House is the most historic palace in 
Mayfair. Its hospitable doors have opened to gen- 
eration after generation of English Society and its 
passport is almost equal to a royal patent of nobility. 
“The Devonshire House Circle” deals with the 
reign of the fifth Duke and his beautiful Duchess, 
the incomparable Georgina. The period covered is 
roughly the last quarter of the 18th Century. As 
a leader of London Society the exploits of Georgina, 
Duchess of Devonshire, has never been rivaled. In 
this volume the courtyard in Piccadilly is once more 
crowded with the life and bustle of chariots, sedans, 
footmen, grandees and link-boys. In press. 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 


flawlessly delicate art. But to read this book is to understand. If any book could kill war, this is the book.” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HELEN OF FOUR GATES 
Net $1.50 


The Dial Says: “The qualities I like best in the 
book are qualities that are not modern—that make 
a story, whether it is a year or a hundred years old— 
live in our memories for its truth amd its humor and 
its imagination that give it poignancy and distinc- 
tion.” : 


THE JOYFUL YEARS 


By F. T. WAWN Net $1.50 
Philadelphia Press says: “This is the love story of 
Cynthia and Peter, a beautiful story and beautifully 
told. There are other people in the book whom we 
should like to meet, but these only form a background 
for the radiant figures of the young lovers.” 


THE ROYAL OUTLAW 


By CHARLES B. HUDSON Net $1.50 
David the Outlaw, soon to be King of Israel, leads 
his men through desperate adventures, breathless 
perils, valiant deeds. A stirring tale of action and 
adventure, it follows the Biblical outline and vividly 
pictures the scenes and customs of the time. 


THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE 


By EUGENIE M. FRYER Net $2.50 
The first complete account ever written of the hill 
towns of France whose influence over French his- 
tory, picturesque situations, fascinating stories and 
present day importance invest them with great in- 


terest. Many beautiful illustrations. n press. 
THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES 
By A. HYATT VERRILL Net $2.50 


A full, detailed and accurate account in very read- 
able and charming narrative of the manifold attrac- 
tions and peculiarities of the West Indies. A con- 
cise and readable handbook that tells all that any- 
body, tourist, stay-at-home, investor, student wants 
to know about the islands. Copiously illustrated. 

In press. 


ARMY AND NAVY INFORMATION 


By MAJOR DEWITT CLINTON FALLS, N. G.. N. Y. 
Net $1.00 
Illustrated by six color plates and thirty line cuts. 
Do you want to know what the insignia on collars 
or sleeves of soldiers or sailors or officers signify— 
the stars or the bars, or the crossed rifles or the oak 
leaves or the shields, or the turrets? Would you like 
to rectify your knowledge as to the organization of 
the army? Are you curious about the organization of 
a ship? Would you like to have at hand the es- 
sential facts concerning the National Guard, the 
Marine Corps, the Nurses Corps? Naval and Mili- 
tary forces of the nations at war? You will find all 
this with many others in this small handbook. 


THE HAPPIFATS AND 
THE GROUCH 


Stories and Pictures by KATE JORDON Net $2.00 
Sure to bring delight to the heart and smiles to the 
face of any small person. No frowns or tears could 
last a minute before the infectious good nature of 
these fat. beaming, jolly babies, busy with no end of 
good times. In press 


Our Daily Bread 


A Test of National Character 


By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE most primitive of human problems again has 

become the paramount issue for social endeavor and 

constructive statesmanship. For the first time in 

her history, the United States has to face the possi- 
bility of a real famine—not merely the inability of the very 
poor to buy enough of the food which others have in plenty, 
but inability of the commonwealth as a whole to satisfy the 
food needs of the people. 

“The food situation is one of the utmost gravity,” says the 
man appointed to lead in the combat of this common danger. 
“Unless. it be solved, it may possibly result in the collapse 
of everything we hold dear in civilization. The only hope 
is by the elimination of waste and actual and rigorous self- 
sacrifice on the part of the American people.” 

It may be said that the poor need not fear. ‘Always 
-underfed and on the verge of starvation, they cannot fare 
much worse than they do now.” But there are degrees even 
in starvation. The human organism is so constructed that it 
can function for some time with nourishment insufficient to 
maintain it in full health and efficiency; but eventually the 
point is reached where impaired health becomes disease and 
hunger, only partly satisfied with food lacking in volume, in 
nutrition and in digestibility, leads to emaciation and to death. 

Nor is the danger a remote 


of milk. In a letter to the mayor, Health Commissioner 
Emerson says: 


Inquiries already made and still under way among families of the 
poor visited by nurses and doctors of the Department of Health indi- 
cate that the use of milk has been decidedly restricted because of the 
increased price. In some districts the sales of milk for family use 
have decreased 20 per cent, and this among precisely the families 
where the health and development of children depend largely upon 
the generous use of milk, Furthermore, there has been not only a 
reduction in the actual amount of milk bought for general family use 
but the mothers, for economy’s sake, have bought for their children 
milk of a lower grade than is considered safe infant food. To this 
practice, which has been increasing throughout the summer, the De- 
partment of Health attributes the notable increase in the number 
of deaths from diarrhceal diseases in children under one year. 


Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, lecturer on health and 
hygiene in the extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin, writes: 


In our Infant Welfare Clinic, which I have been running in Madi- 
son for three years, we have seen during the last winter a distinct 
increase in malnutrition and such diseases as rickets. High cost of 
food naturally tends to give the children of the poor not only an 
insufficient diet, but also a diet deficient in substances necessary for 
growth. . . . This winter, of course, vegetables were prohibitive in 
price, so that our families practically cut them out of their diet... . 

During the last six months we have doubled the amount of milk 
and eggs given to our families, and in spite of this our children are 


LL ish Disa: News not in as good condition as in the 


contingency. The unusual activ- 
ity of trade during the last two 
years, giving fuller employment 
to almost every class of workers 
than the country has seen for a 
long time, has made possible a 
prodigious rise in the cost of liv- 
ing without immediate calam- 
itous results. But there are signs 
that the growing discrepancy be- 
tween income and needful expen- 
diture is claiming its victims. In 
New York city, for instance, an 
increased infantile mortality is 
directly traceable to the high cost 


HOW THE EAST SIDE OF NEW YORK 
VIEWS THE RISING COST OF MILK 


previous year. Cases of rickets have 
developed in babies where the older 
children in the family have given 
no signs of this disease. 

It has suggested itself to me that 
our very considerable increase in the 
contagious diseases of childhood in 
Wisconsin during the last two years 
has been due in part to the lowered 
resistance of our children brought 
on by insufficient food. This fact 
would be hard to prove. 


Similar reports come from 
other states and cities. Not only 
young children suffer, but the 
fear is widely expressed that 
owing to insufficient nutrition 
anemia and other conditions pre- 
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disposing to tuberculosis have increased and will make 
themselves felt in higher death-rates in the years to come. 
Hundreds of thousands work late into the night to make 
both ends meet; married women have been forced in large 
numbers to eke out the insufficient earnings of their husbands; 
and we may be sure that the toll in ill-health and injured 
vitality, however much obscured by other factors in the public 
health, is real and considerable. 

Soon a great campaign of education is to be con- 
ducted throughout the land for thrift and food conservation; 
and a number of contributions in this issue of the SURVEY 
are devoted to the support of that splendid endeavor. It will 
be a campaign of incalculable usefulness. Yet, before we can 
make it ‘“‘tell,” before we can enter it in the right spirit, 
it is necessary that we should clearly realize both its special 
opportunities and its limitations. For millions, no further 
economy by abstinence is possible. It would be mockery to 
preach to them lessons on the “clean plate,” the use of left- 
overs, reduction of the meat consumption, or the purchase 
of food in bulk. ‘To have any influence, those lessons which 
should properly be addressed to all households, rich and poor, 
must not be spoiled on the one hand by demands for the 
impossible or, on the other, by the creation of an impression 
that the danger of famine can be averted entirely by the 
practice of economy. 

The divergence between present real wages and those of 
three years ago is much greater than that between the present 
purchasing power of the dollar and that of three years ago, 
since wages have not risen at the same rate. Taking twenty- 
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five food commodities, selected and weighted to represent. 


a theoretical average family’s food budget, the New York 
Annalist finds that, compared with a yearly average of 100 
for the ten years, 1890-1899, prices stood at 146 in 1914, 
148 in 1915, 176 in 1916, and 258 in 1917 (up to October 
13). In the second week of October, prices were 281 as com- 
pared with an index number of 187 for the same time last 
year and 143 in 1915; in other words, prices are now twice 
as high as they were two years ago. With the exception of 
a small decline during the summer months, the curve of price 
advances rises at an ever steeper angle and has now almost 
reached again the peak of 290 attained in the last week of 
May. 

The general rise of prices cannot be explained by a chance 
coincidence of a number of unrelated causes. Nor can we 
subscribe to any general indictment of wholesalers, middle- 


men or other specific classes of citizens as the responsible 


authors of this national situation. Insofar as they exert 
a nefarious influence, dealers always take advantage of our 
lack of organization. ‘There is no reason to believe that it 
takes a world calamity to make possible a corner in wheat, 
sugar, rice, onions or poultry. 
for a long time; it is only as the nation suffers from a pro- 
nounced rise in the cost of living and from genuine want 
that it becomes painfully aware of its parasites. 

What, then, are the principal events which have led up 
to the present general and serious advance in prices? 
as they affect the United States in particular, they are the 


maritime war which has interfered with normal trade rela- — 


tions, and the high cost of labor due to the labor demands 
of war. 
value of money due to the gold shipments and payments in 
securities made by foreign customers for American products. 
It is this and not shortage of supplies which is the primary 
cause of our quandary. ‘The principal remedy, therefore, 
must be a wider distribution of the increment in currency and 
securities which has not left the country; and that, for the 
masses of the people, can only be brought about by the adjust- 
ment of wages. In so far as they affect the outside world, 
high prices are chiefly the result of a genuine shortage 
due to war conditions and, incidentally, to a subnormal 
wheat crop in the principal farming areas of the world last 
year. 

The shortage of wheat is, of course, by far the most seri- 
ous, not only because this is the staple food of most western 
peoples but also because by its quantitative importance it reacts 
upon the price of every other commodity. This year’s crop 
in the United States, fortunately, is satisfactory as compared 
with those of previous years. In the present connection it is 
not necessary to discuss the wheat situation in detail Suffice 
it to say that changes in diet and restrictions, voluntary or 
compulsory, in the belligerent countries, have not succeeded 
in compensating for the reduction in the supply. The dis- 
tances of Australia and India’from the chief markets and the 
disturbed condition of the Russian and Siberian railroads 
make unavailable crops from these countries which they would 
gladly contribute to the feeding of the western nations. The 
Argentine grain crop is below normal. Hence, the depend- 
ence of our European allies on supplies from the United 
States is real and urgent. 

Charles J. Brand, chief of the Bureau of Markets in the 
federal Department of Agriculture, estimates that “put in 
common terms, the United States must furnish more than 


1In a-subsequent article, the writer will deal more fully with problems of 
production and of international food distribution after the war. 


These things have been done © 


Insofar — 


But far more important than either is the decreased 
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4,000,000,000 loaves of bread, which is the equivalent of 
about 32 loaves for each man, woman and child in the United 
States,” or an amount “sufficient to feed every soul in this 
country the normal requirement of bread for two months.” 
In some quarters, there seems to be opposition to the exporta- 
tion of any grain crops except the surplus which remains 
after liberal provision on the normal scale has been made 
for all the people at home. But if we are in this war to 
win it, we must be prepared for such sacrifices as are possible 
without impairing the health of our civil population. The 
economic problem here merges into a great political and moral 


" issue. 


A great nation at war with all her efforts strained te beat 
off an enemy firmly entrenched on her own soil, such as 
France, a great army in the field, such as the British, cannot 
suddenly change their dietary habits without serious loss of 
efficiency. During times of peace and plenty, under normal 
industrial conditions, the staple diet of a people may be 
varied by new experiments; the more strenuous the times, the 
more conservative and exclusive it tends to be. As the cost 
of living increases, the people return to bread as their main- 
stay; and bread, more especially in France and to a lesser 
extent in Great Britain, Italy and the friendly neutral na- 
tions, means wheaten bread. 

There is thus presented to this composite American nation, 
with its many dietary antecedents and proved ability to adapt 
itself to new food conditions, the obvious task of substitution. 
It is this rather than lower consumption which will win the 
war and which should be the leading motive of the coming 
educational campaign. 

The two other chief staple commodities which enter most 
prominently into our program of food economy are sugar 
and animal fats. Here again lack of ships is one of the prin- 
cipal troubles; another is exhaustion of certain normal sources 
of supply and, in the case of meat, the difficulty of securing 
feeds for the maintenance and increase of herds. Larger 
production, substitution and reduced consumption must go 
together, in America, to secure an adequate supply at home 
and as large as possible a margin for exportation. In the 
case of sugar, substitution is difficult but not altogether im- 
possible. We must attempt to consume more of it in the 
cheaper and non-exportable forms; that is, primarily in syrups, 
fruits and roots. In the consumption of fats, we should try to 
follow a similar principle. It will require cooperation of 
national and state authorities with producers and dealers to 
aid popular education in the substitution of the cheaper for 


- the more expensive fats, more particularly the substitution 


of oleomargarine for butter, a greatly increased use of nut- 
fats and the offer, in marketable forms, of the fat contents 
of skimmed milk and meat by-products which now are largely 
wasted. 

One of the curious anomalies, second in importance only 
to the extravagant use of butter, often by those least able 
to afford it, is the comparatively large consumption by our 
immigrant population of imported articles of diet which, at 
present high prices, render an all round adequate nutrition 
almost impossible. In these respects, an intensive process of 
re-education is likely to produce notable results. Re-educa- 
tion also is necessary to break the excessive conservatism with 
which a large proportion of our cosmopolitan population ad- 
here to dietary habits and methods of food preparation which 
may be economical in their native countries but are un- 
doubtedly extravagant here. On the other hand, it is not 
impossible that a sympathetic study of foreign food economy 
practiced in our midst may result in the discovery of 
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recipes which, if used more widely, might be distinct 
aids to the necessary process of substitution in the national 
diet. 

This is not the place to enter in great detail into the opera- 
tions of the federal Food Administration with its widespread 
organization and manifold activities. It is only supplementary 
to the functioning of permanent branches of government, 
especially the Department of Agriculture, whose splendid 
efforts in the adjustment of our national food economy to 
war conditions (in spite of ludicrously small appropriations 
for some of the more important bureaus) can hardly be 
praised too highly. And yet, this great new machinery of 
control and popular education, with the large powers en- 
trusted to it by Congress, presents a factor of the utmost 
significance. It opens up a vista of concentrated patriotic 
energies directed towards the solution of our most pressing 
social problem, that of mal-distribution—of labor, of invest- 
ment, of product and of profit. It also is a beginning of 
international cooperation in the satisfaction of elementary 
human needs on a scale hitherto unknown and hardly hoped 
for. The seemingly impossible task of creating order out of 
chaos, universal thrift out of traditional lavishness, careful 
coordination of the diverse interests of producers, consumers, 
carriers and the indispensable agents of distribution is being 
approached with an earnestness and good faith which prom- 


‘1ses signal success on the whole, whatever the initial failures 


and errors may be in individual fields of action. 

An essential preliminary before a really comprehensive na- 
tional policy of production, control and conservation can be 
worked out is accurate knowledge of the situation. Until 
that knowledge is secured, it is probable that contradictory 
advice will be given to the public from time to time, as has 
already happened in several instances. Fortunately, Congress 
has authorized and made appropriation for a survey by the 
Department of Agriculture which will supply detailed data 
concerning every phase of the situation. If more interfer- 
ence with normal economic processes are necessary, we shall 
know exactly why, where and how. The campaign for the 
prevention of waste, as yet too general and sometimes waged 
in the wrong place, will be made specific and directed towards 
avoidance of really important losses instead of minor econ- 
omies which may not be worth the effort of bringing them 
about. 

On the other hand, through the extensive inquiry into 
the normal dietary of the average family in every part of the 
country, already under way, we shall recognize the national 
importance of waste items which in the individual household 
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too easily escape notice. It will be remembered that Miss 
Rankin, representative from Montana, succeeded in secur- 
ing the enactment of a clause which provides for the ap- 
pointment, so far as practicable, of women in this service of 
investigation. It is to be expected, therefore, that the returns 
will have the benefit of practical and sympathetic understand- 
ing of a problem essentially woman’s. 

Incidentally, this inquiry undoubtedly will reveal what 
some of our food educators often forget, that conditions, 
both as regards needs and resources, vary so much between 
Maine and Arizona and between Florida and Washington 
that a uniform conservation propaganda issued from a central 
office is as likely to do harm as to achieve the. desired end. 
In the same way, such a study cannot but reveal very clearly 
that even within the same territory or under similar climatic 
conditions, anything in the nature of hard and fast dietary 
rules cannot be followed without the risk of serious conse- 
quences. Recent investigations tend to confirm the teaching 
of our more modern physiologists that a quantitative basis 
for minimum standards of nutrition, whether measured in 
calories or protein, does not sufficiently represent the food 
needs of persons of different ages and engaged in different 
occupations. Their natural selection of foods, their taste, 
if unspoiled by stimulants, provides them with the ingredients 
they need. In other words, a system of inflexible food allow- 
ances, whether imposed by government or voluntarily adopted, 
is charged with danger to national health and vitality. The 
legitimate objects of a wise educational propaganda are the 
adoption of good methods and habits of food purchase, prep- 
aration and conservation rather than quantitative restrictions, 
and the principles of selection rather than actual menus. 

We must not deceive ourselves that the adaptation of our 
individualistic domestic economy to national and human needs 
will be a simple matter which can be aided materially by a 
“whirlwind campaign.” Education at best is a slow process. 
When aimed to produce change of habits in adults, its prog- 
ress can be measured only in decades. Fortunately, so far 
as permanent results are concerned, the present economic 
situation imposes upon the great majority of Americans a pre- 
disposition favorable to the acquisition of such habits; and 
imagination, even among the most conservative, has been 
stimulated by war sentiment. 

It is worth remembering that the permanent results are 
just as important as the immediate. It is true, the nation is 
primarily concerned with winning the war and, to do this 
effectively, must at once concentrate its energies upon every 
thing that makes for efficiency. But there is a consensus 
of opinion among economists that the discrepancy between 
high prices and low wages will not disappear with the con- 
clusion of peace, but that, on the contrary, things may even 
get worse. We must be prepared to face a very difficult 
period in which good food habits now acquired and a knowl- 
edge of the principles of substitution and conservation will 
tell. Not ‘a smack at the boches” is the true motive of the 
present educational campaign, but the saving of the Ameri- 
can people from a very real danger of deprivation bordering 
upon famine. 

What can the individual community, the individual house- 
hold and the individual leader of public opinion do to aid 
the work so admirably advanced by our Department of Agri- 
culture and recently begun with so much energy by our Food 
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Administration? ‘The answer is not so simple as some people 
imagine. Mere good intention and willing sacrifice is not 
enough; it is only the beginning. The intelligent citizen, and 
more particularly the social worker, can aid best by refusing 
to be merely the mouthpiece for information and advice dis- 
tributed from a central office and by bringing to bear upon 
his share in administrative organization and popular instruc- 
tion the same spirit of sympathetic inquiry, of attention to 
detail, of adaptation of general principles to particular cir- 
cumstances and groups of people which characterizes the 
established branches of social service. Such a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility will not only be valuable for the success 
of the work immediately in hand, but will also help to shape 
the policies at the center and make them impervious to the 
hateful incubus of red tape. 

Though far from wishing to be petulant in criticism, we 
may illustrate the need for this intelligent partnership of the 
local agents with the central administration by an instance 
which shows the danger of remoteness and lacking psycho- 
logical insight on the part of the national leaders in this cam- 
paign. In the near future thousands of agents up and down the 
country will ask us to “‘sign the pledge ;” hundreds of thousands 
will pledge themselves—tens of thousands have already done 
so—without a clear understanding of their undertaking. That 
is due to the vague nature of the pledge asked for. A pledge 
is not synonymous with a promise. It implies a serious moral 
pact concerning the fulfillment of some definite arduous sac- 
rifice or task. It is a form of undertaking hitherto reserved 
for the most vital engagements; it is utterly useless unless 
it is definite. I can pledge myself not to smoke or drink; but 
I cannot pledge myself not to smoke or drink ‘‘more than 
is good for me.” I cannot pledge myself to a comparatively 
trivial undertaking, such as to eat a slice of bread less each 
day, because I am too apt to forget it. ‘There is hardly any- 
thing more demoralizing than a broken pledge; but how can 
I be sure not to break a pledge which does not bind me to 
anything except “insofar as my circumstances permit?” 

This forthcoming campaign and the long work of popular 
education which is to follow it must be based on sound common 
sense before any material change in habits of thought and 
of action can be achieved. It must rest on an understanding 
of the ways in which public opinion is formed. Mechanical 
repetition of lessons before the poor which are intended for 
people in comfortable circumstances, any sign of lacking 
imagination and sympathy on the part of the instructors, 
will produce misunderstanding and distrust. It is not as- 
serted here that such errors in judgment have been com- 
mitted to any very great extent or past redemption. We 
merely point here to the likelihood of their occurrence in 
order to emphasize the important: part which the social worker 
and the community leader with long-standing connections has 
to play in this campaign of enlightenment. As in other 
spheres of service, he has to be an interpreter—not only to 
one side but to both, imbuing those who look up to him for 
guidance with that fine spirit which animates this great co- 
operative effort and teaching them ways and means of be- 
coming active participants in this democratic enterprise; and, 
on the other hand, keeping those who direct this effort in 
the closest possible touch with the real needs of the people. 

Our Daily Bread! The prayer of the millions will be an- 
swered if we enter our task with courage and confidence. 
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The Welding Plot 


By Charles Lathrop Pack 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY FOOD GARDEN COMMISSION 


NE day last summer ten million men stepped out 
for the flag at the call of the President. There 
was no fuss or confusion about it. Men between 
certain ages were asked to sign a registration blank. 

That blank signed the death warrant of autocracy. Back of 
that selected ten million stand other millions—the men, 
women and children who make up the country’s food army. 
Without the one the other cannot win the fight for democ- 
racy, and the war garden is as essential a unit of the whole 
as the “seventy-fives” that clear the way slowly but surely 
across ‘“No-Man’s Land.” 

The war garden is the great welding plot of the nations. 
The National Emergency Food Garden Commission is award- 
ing $5,000 in prizes and national certificates of merit for the 
best canned vegetables grown in war gardens. In making 
out the checks for the awards, here are the names of some 
of the prize winners, names ‘as important to democracy’s sal- 
vation as those on the registration blanks filled out last sum- 
mer; Mrs. J. H. Fuller, Cinciano Mojado, Sophia Dupris, 
Etta Vanderhoeff, Julia Barnosky, Olga Wedeymeyer, Isa- 
belle St. Jermain, Rebecca Farrell. Think what it means 


when people of these nationalities work side by side in a com- 
mon cause. In no other country is it possible. 

The National Emergency Food Garden Commission esti- 
mates that three million war gardens were planted this year 
and that 460 million jars of foodstuffs were placed on the 
pantry shelves. Think what it will mean when the army 
responsible for this production goes forth next spring again as 
city farmers to till the soil. 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs of the extension departments of the 
agricultural colleges were among the first to apply for the 
commission’s prizes. Cato Sells, commissioner of Indian 
affairs, entered seventy-six Indian schools where fairs are 
held every year, and state and county fairs as well as war 
garden exhibitions all over the country also applied. 

The work done by individuals and communities was most 
interesting. “Take the case of Inspiration, Ariz., as an ex- 
ample. “There ten nationalities labored side, by side in a 
war garden above the clouds—3,300 feet high. This work 
was supervised by J. R. Sandige, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Some time ago a rush telegram for can- 
ning and drying manuals. came to the National Emergency 


“We are the women of Cincinnati. 


A BATTLEFIELD IN THE WAR AGAINST WASTE 
Armed with jars, saucepans and other homely armor of kitchen 


and pantry, we stand in the household trenches from which we wage our war against waste. Here 

we answer the call of higher ideals in housekeeping and train in efficiency. From our serious, prac- 

tical efforts in the community kitchen there will spring, we hope, better managed homes in Cincinnati 
and better fed children.”—Alice E. Richard, assistant secretary, Cincinnati Associated Charities. 
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Food Garden Commission for “the biggest.war garden in 
the West.” The work of the commission halted for a few 
minutes. 

The telegram was dated Inspiration, Ariz., and was signed 
by Sandige. Nobody in the commission’s offices could find 
Inspiration on any map or in the postal guide. Inquiry at 
the post office showed the mail station for Inspiration is 
Miami, Ariz., two miles away. The claim that a place that 
was not on the map and did not have a post office had the 
biggest war garden made everybody sit up and take notice, 
but later the following data from Mr. Sandige showed how 
the work was done: 


Location: The gardens are two miles east of Miami, Gila county, 
Arizona, at an elevation of 3,300 feet. The climate is semi-tropical, 
making it possible to grow some vegetables throughout the year. 

Gardeners: Majority of the gardeners are employes of the Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Company, but quite a number of residents 
of Miami and a large number of children have been given space. 
The gardeners are made up of many nationalities, such as Italians, 
Mexicans, Indians, Chileans, Germans, Finns and Swedes. Over 70 
per cent have never had experience in this work, or at least where it 
is necessary to irrigate, and they had to be taught. 

Methods: The gardens were planned by C. E. Mills, general man- 
ager of the company. An expert makes three trips a day over the 
gardens to instruct the gardeners. Bulletins and posters are placed 
at convenient spots in the gardens, which are 217 acres in area. 

System: The double crop system was used. For example, squash 
were planted among corn, so that when corn came off squash cov- 
ered the ground. We grow most anything, but need was considered 
first and 85 per cent of the ground was planted to Mexican pink 
beans and sweet corn. Nothing goes to waste and drying and can- 
ning are encouraged, especially drying, for our climate permits sun- 
drying. 

War garden market: We have opened a war garden market 
where the excess vegetables are sold for the gardeners without cost 
to them. Nothing is sold at this market except that which is grown 
in the war garden. This market, I believe, is the first of its kind 
in the United States. ‘This is the largest single tract of land devoted 
to war gardens in the West. With 217 acres under cultivation, | 
believe it is the largest in the country. 


Laurel, Miss., had a different problem, but it was food 
conservation just the same. ‘This town sold the horses and 
bought auto trucks for the fire department so the farmers 
could have the animals. The town, which is under commis- 
sion form of government, then balked at an attempted hold- 
up on coal prices, and the citizens turned out and sawed 
enough wood to heat the city buildings and school through 
the winter. This demonstrates what the people can do when 
they set their mind to it. Here is a letter to me from T. G. 
McCallum, one of the commissioners, which was written 
to thank the commission for 250 food conservation manuals 
that were sent to Laurel: 


Immediately upon the entrance of the United States into the war 
and the government’s appeal to the people to conserve and produce 
all products, we proceeded at once to motorize all departments where 
motor trucks could be substituted for horses and disposed of the 
horses to farmers to produce more food as well as to save food by 
the introduction of the automobile. 

The next step taken by us was to secure and plant sufficient lands 
to corn and peas in order to produce enough corn and hay to take 
care of all the remaining city teams, and while we scarcely had time 
to do this, war having been declared late in the spring, we are glad 
to say that the city will make all the corn and pea-vine hay neces- 
sary to care for the teams owned by the city in the public work. 

As soon as this matter was out of the way we took up the question 
of fuel for the city schools, city hall, jail and other public buildings, 
and upon inquiry of the mines or coal dealers, many of them refused 
to quote us prices on account of the scarcity of cars, and those that 
did quoted prices from 50 per cent to 75 per cent higher than we had 
formerly paid for similar coal. So we proceeded to cut our own 
wood, and while we are not quite through with the wood-cutting 
proposition, we are far enough along with it to know that we will, 
without great inconvenience, be able to secure all the wood needed 
for city schools and the city generally and at the same time effect 
a great saving in the revenue of the city. 


As an example of what organization will do, the case of 
Kentucky shows how the women have worked. There the 
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National League for Woman’s Service took over the state 
campaign for the commission. Helen Fitz-Randolph took 
charge of the work and enlisted every newspaper in Kentucky. 
The league took a booth at fairs and showed wonderful ex- 
hibits in food conservation. ‘The commission sent thousands 
of its canning and drying manuals to the state and the league 
distributed them. 

But the individual work also counted. There is Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Cody, the widow of the famous Indian scout, who 
sent from Cody, Wyo., for manuals to distribute in that 
town. There is Mrs. Thomas Edwards, 94 years old, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, who planted and cared for a war garden 
without any help. The newspapers printed so much about 
the work of this wonderful woman that the movie men photo- 
graphed her in her garden. She was one of the first to get 
our garden primer, and she followed the instructions in it 
throughout the summer. ‘Thousands of such instances could 
be cited from our files. It all shows the new spirit of the 
people of the country, welded by a common work, united in a 
common cause. 

The alarming rush-of the population from the farms to 
the cities must be checked, and it: is up to the women to help 
in this as a war-time measure, and the men must be led back 


to the farms by the women, for they will not go without them. - 


Only 24 per cent of the population is now engaged in farming, 
whereas 88 per cent were farming in 1800. In other words, 
every farmer must now feed himself and 75 others. This 
trend to the cities has forced prices up, and the call of war 
has pushed them up further. 

I take issue with anyone who says there is great waste in 
the American home. You cannot make me believe the Ameri- 
can housewife who supervises her buying and kitchen work 
is a waster. With bacon at 55 cents and butter at 54 cents 
a pound, the American woman, who is the greatest factor in 
winning this world war, is saving as never before. ‘There 
are big plans afoot for a campaign of education this winter. 
Women have a great work before them as they have always 
had since the world began. ‘They have arisen to every emer- 
gency, and they will meet this one. The war gardens they 
have planted this year have astonished the experts; and they 
have canned and dried in record-breaking amounts. 

More and more women are realizing the joys of farm life 
and the returns it brings. ‘Women managers of big farms 
are making them pay. Women all over the country are in 
the garden-produce business on a big scale. More must be 
turned toward the farm where out-of-door living means 
wholesome living. There is a great future there and also 
the salvation of the country. 

Secretary Baker points to two million men under arms. 
The estimated cost of feeding a soldier has been placed at forty 
cents. That means Uncle Sam’s board bill for soldiers alone 
is the staggering figure of $800,000 a day. ‘This does 
not include the thousands who have gone into war work. In 
Washington alone there are 25,000 new government clerks, 
and many departments are being moved to New York to find 
office room. 

These people must be fed. Ambassador Gerard tells us 
that every inch of ground in German control is under in- 
tensive cultivation, and that Germany has every prisoner, who 
is able to, tilling the ground. The people of this country 
must awaken to the fact that we are at war and that this is 
not the annual maneuvers. We have gladly given our sons 
that the world may be made safe for democracy, to rescue 
and save civilization. Now that we have given them we are 
not going to let them go hungry. 
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“THE METAL SLOYD TEACHER ALSO REMAINED AND HAD AN OPPORTUNITY TO CARRY OUT A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF HIS WORK” 


A County Bureau 


of Information for 


Housewives 
By Katherine Glover 


OF THE NEW YORK STATE 


HIS world war has turned the powerful lens of its 

searchlight as nothing has before on the scattered, 

individual efforts of women working away in their 

little separate kitchen laboratories; has made us see 
with sudden vividness the deplorable lack of standardization 
among them, the undervaluation of their labor, of their time 
and of the products of their energies. The daily waste of 
our individual kitchens has become a matter of world sig- 
nificance, the labor of women an economic factor of national 
concern. In consequence, a broad educational campaign among 
housewives has been set in motion which is even more wide- 
spread than the effort to stir the men to their military duty, 
and will perhaps leave in its wake a more lasting effect on 
our national life. Women who never before have left their 
thresholds to answer any public summons have come forth, 
like soldiers to the call of the bugle, to learn how to do their 
part in the cause of saving the food supply against world 
hunger. They are, in a word, learning cooperation on a big 
scale for the first time. 

Everywhere community efforts have sprung up, welding the 
housewives together in emergency conservation work. Some 
af these efforts are born of flashing impulses of patriotism 
and are more ‘or less flimsy in results, but some are built on 
sure foundations and are gathering the best forces of co- 
operation in their community. In Solvay, N. Y., a village 
near Syracuse, 2 community experiment in food conservation 
has developed, which has brought into play all the local forces, 
has piled up real results in conservation and has laid a foun- 
dation for a permanent plan of direction of the household 
efforts of women in the county, a bureau of information corre- 


sponding to the Farm Bureau. 
Solvay is an industrial village with a background of only 


FOOD SUPPLY COMMISSION 


thirty years, a growth around the big chemical plant of the 
Solvay Process Company. It is in the heart of one of the 
most fertile and progressive farming sections of the state. 
Fed by natural and industrial conditions unusually propitious, 
it has always been in the lead in community affairs. Its 
schools have been of the best, and the temper of the people is, 
generally, progressive. When war came and the call of con- 
servation sounded, the sloping fields about the village, rich 
and promising, were a challenge to the people to plant plen- 
teously in order to swell the world’s bin. 

Among the progressive factors in the ‘village has always 
been the Solvay Guild, an organization of leisured women 
who have led the way in many philanthropic and community 
matters. “They rallied early in the day to the work of stimu- 
lating planting and conservation. Eliminating pink teas and 
personalities, the guild members appointed as’ chairman of 
the conservation work a woman who had already been re- 
sponsible for a model rural school near Solvay and who had 
been a leading factor in introducing domestic science into 
Onondaga county before any other county in the state had 
waked up to its importance, Mrs. Florence Knapp, formerly 
district superintendent of schools. While she was alive to every 
phase of the immediate war emergency, she and her fellow 
workers saw the way open for a permanent agency to guide 
and standardize the domestic work of women. 

What Solvay has accomplished is important as a plan for 
other communities. The conservation committee started from 
the first to work through the channels already established, thus 
doing away with duplication of effort. Through the State 
Food Supply Commission it secured 'a trained conservation 
agent to direct two community canning kitchens according 
to the most scientific methods. Through the local school 
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board, it got the use of two of the school buildings with their 
excellently equipped domestic science kitchens, and in addi- 
tion it won the cooperation of the board to the extent of hav- 
ing the playground fund devoted to the payment of the home 
economic teachers’ salaries so that they could stay on through 
the summer and carry on the work of canning. The metal 
sloyd teacher also remained and, in the sealing of the tin 
cans, had an opportunity to carry out a practical application 
of his work. The Farm Bureau is the third important agency 
through which the committee has worked. Early in the ex- 
periment they got a survey from the farm agent of the avail- 
able crops in the county so as to know where to go to buy 
direct from the farmers. The farmers of the township were 
then circularized and asked to cooperate when they had sur- 
plus products which they could not market. 

Squads of school girls were formed to help with the prep- 
aration of the materials for canning, thereby putting into 
immediate practice their domestic science school work. Groups 
of boys likewise helped with the harvesting of crops which 
farmers were unable to secure labor to gather. The women 
of the village have been free to make use of the equipment 
in the central kitchens and to do their individual canning 
under careful direction of the home economics workers, there- 
by reducing the possibility of loss through spoilage. “The ex- 
periment, which has been put to the test of six months’ opera- 
tion, has been a success from every viewpoint. Cans have been 
piled up with perfectly preserved foods which might otherwise 
have gone to waste, each pint-can representing exactly eleven 
cents in expenditure, including labor. The first of October 
there was a total of 7,000 cans. There could have been more 
if the workers had not had to reckon with the congested 
market condition, which has been a stumbling block in the 
conservation plan everywhere. 
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Solvay’s example has set other community kitchens going 
through the county so that there are now a number in active 
operation. It has been necessary to call in a second conserva- 
tion agent to supplement the work of the first. Stimulated 
by the demonstrations inaugurated in the community centers, 
one factory owner has opened his factory on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays to his workers, giving the use of a steam 
retort for canning and a workman to operate it. As to the 
disposal of the products, the guild is working out a careful 
plan to arrive at a standard price, so as not to unsettle the 
local market. Until this has been agreed upon, not a can 
will be sold. From the first, the local grocers and canners 
have been called into counsel and their cooperation has been 
a decided factor in the success of the experiment. 

A big educational impulse has been the outcome of the 
Solvay community work and the results are varied. Lectures 
have been given to stimulate the use of the perishable foods, 
and demonstrations in scientific canning and in kitchen econ- 
omy. ‘The effects are not likely to pass away with the imme- 
diate emergency. Many of the community kitchens will be 
permanent projects, and women who have met together day 
after day in a central kitchen under expert direction will not 
don their aprons and go back to the old ways of drudgery 
and haphazard cooking. 

But the big final tangible result is that Onondaga county 
will have its permanent bureau of home economics just as it 
has its county Farm Bureau. The Solvay organization has 
worked to that end and has all the machinery in readiness. 
Here and there through the country we shall doubtless hear 
that many other countries are doing the same. Who knows but 
the day is at hand when a spoiled loaf of bread will call for 
as careful a diagnosis from an expert as a blighted potato 
patch? 


“SQUADS OF SCHOOL GIRLS WERE FORMED TO HELP WITH THE PREPARATION OF THE MATERIALS FOR CANNING, THEREBY PUTTING INTO 
IMMEDIATE PRACTICE THEIR DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL WORK” 


The New Malthusianism 
By Frank T. Carlton 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, ALBION COLLEGE 


HE world is today facing the unexpected, the immi- 

nent danger of a food scarcity. For decades the 

western world has been living in fancied security 

from famine. It was confidently believed by almost 
everybody that the steam engine and modern science had 
forever banished from our midst the old specter of starvation 
which has frightened the men of the preceding ages from 
the time of the primitive savage to that of James Watt. 
Malthusianism was out of date except for a few calamity- 
howlers. 

We do not live by bread alone, but bread we must have. 
In recent years the city population has grown much more 
rapidly than has the farming population. Middlemen, sales- 
men, personal servants and producers of luxuries have multi- 
plied, and the distance from the producer to the ultimate 
consumer has been stretched enormously, while the number 
of farmers has increased slowly. The result has been an 
inverted pyramid—a condition of unstable equilibrium. And, 
finally, after the cost of foodstuffs has been rising for some 
years, the world suddenly engages in that most costly of 
all luxuries—war. 

This nation and other nations have been rudely awakened 
to the simple fact that waste and luxury are costly and must 
be paid for by necessities. The United States may still pos- 
sess an enormous heritage of unused natural resources and 
acres of virgin land. But many of the men who should be 
in touch with these fundamental resources of the nation are 
now in cities and in occupations which do not produce the 
basic necessities of life—food and clothing. Our boasted 
civilization is like a top-heavy tree whose roots do not sink 
deep into the earth. 

The faint cry of “back to the land” has been voiced 
by a faithful few from time to time; now it swells in loud 
and frantic chorus, demanding more land under cultivation, 
the mobilization of an army of agricultural workers and 
the production of more and more foodstuffs. A new era is 
upon us; and readjustments are inevitably painful. 

Little is said or written in this emergency about increase 
of population and the Malthusian checks; much is urged in 
regard to luxury and the need of more and better farm 
work. It is the distribution of population and the choice 
of occupations—mobilization—rather than the increase in 
numbers which attracts the attention. Malthusianism is re- 
turning in a new garb. 

Unless the nation and, indeed, the world reduces waste 
and unnecessary forms of work and of make-work, unless it 
ceases to multiply middlemen and producers of luxuries faster 
than workers in the basic and fundamental industries, unless 
it quits forging additional links in the chain connecting the 
primary producer and the ultimate consumer, famine and 
deprivation await only an extraordinary emergency or a war. 

The great war of today is forcing drastic measures upon 
us. The avoidance of world scarcity depends upon our ability 
to meet the situation with an extraordinary socialization of 
effort. The expert is due to come into the limelight. Eco- 
nomic internationalism is just ahead. What percentage of 
workers must be in basic occupations, such as farming, mining, 


fishing, lumbering? How many can be spared for manu- 
facture, transportation and professional service? How can 
unnecessary workers be transferred to other employments? 
To what extent can advertising, soliciting, speculating and 
personal service be cut down? How may the number of 
middlemen be reduced to a minimum? Do we have too 
many professional amusers and too little of recreation by and 
for each man and women? ‘These and other similar problems 
crowd for solution. 

Economists have been loath to take the social point of 
view. Gradually they have been edging closer and closer to 
the idea that a producer is one who gets an income—by per- 
sonal exertion, ownership of property or special privileges, 
begging, borrowing or stealing. And wealth, according to 
the economists, is anything which satisfies human wants— 
whether those wants make for efficiency and good health or 
for inefficiency and degeneracy. But the economics of the 
new régime, of the new internationalism, must reject this 
naive conclusion. The economist should draw a definition of 
a producer which will put outside the ranks unnecessary 
workers. Clearness of vision is needed. It is not only impor- 
tant that a man get a living, but it is essential that he get 
it in a way that does not burden the community and the 
nation. ‘The war has made it clear that no nation, as well 
as no individual, lives unto itself. This neglected truth must 
be presented so plainly that the man in the street can read 
as he rides. A new Malthusian doctrine is being formulated 
because of the necessities of war. The economics of the 
immediate future must revolve around the problems of direct- 
ing human effort into channels which make for international 
or world efficiency. 


OPEN-AIR DEMONSTRATION OF THE NEW YORK FOOD AID COM- 
MITTEE FROM A TRUCK OF THEIR OWN DESIGN 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 
AT WASHINGTON 


66 SHOCKING state of economic 

indecency,” according to the off- 
cial report of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, is revealed by its 
study of the cost of living for wage- 
working families in the District of 
Columbia. This study, authorized by 
Congress last December, was begun in 
January, and the field work was com- 
pleted in June. It covered 2,110 fam- 
ilies, chosen proportionately from all dis- 
tricts of the city. 


Just how much is needed for the support 
of a normal family in moderate comfort is 
dificult to estimate, says the report, which 
will appear serially in the Monthly Review 
of the bureau. Previous studies indicate 
that, in a large city, the barest minimum up- 
on which existence for a normal family can 
be maintained upon a level of economic 
decency cannot be less than $900 or $1,000. 
Such a sum, moreover, is estimated to per- 
mit of nothing more than the mere creature 
necessities. To maintain a real family life 
upon the much-eulogized “American stand- 
ard of living” would certainly demand a 
considerably larger sum. 

It is startling, therefore, to learn that in 
the capital of the nation, in a year of un- 
precedented high prices, 807, or 38 per cent, 
of the 2,10@ families investigated had yearly 
incomes of less tham $900; and 1,295 fam- 
ilies, or 61 per cent, had incomes of less than 
$1,200 a year. 


The tables submitted with the report 
show that the average size of the fam- 
ilies receiving less than $900 a year per 
family household was 4.4 members, and 
the average net family—i. e., excluding 
boarders and lodgers—was 3.4 members. 
That is to say, the size of the average 
family in this low-income group was not 
abnormally small. For families receiv- 
ing less than $1,200 a year the corre- 
sponding averages were 4.6 and 3.5 
members. 

Out of 629 Negro families 180, or 
nearly 29 per cent, were found to have 
family incomes of less than $600 a year 
and 75 per cent were below $900 a year. 
Of the white families, 65 had early in- 
comes below $600; 335, or nearly 23 
per cent, less than $900; and 710, al- 
most one-half of the total of white fam- 
ilies iavestigated, had less than $1,200. 
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These returns are of especial interest 
in view of the fact that this study was 
made as the direct result of a two years’ 


effort by the National Consumers’ 
League to secure data upon which to 
base a plea for the establishment in the 
District of Columbia of a minimum 
wage board for women. ‘The passage 
of the eight-hour law for the district, 
some four years ago, was followed by 
numerous attempts by employers to dis- 
credit that legislation through reduc- 
tions in the daily wage of women em- 
ployes. Suggestions of the creation of 
a minimum wage board were met by 
declarations that a large proportion of 
women employed locally were merely 
working for pin-money, and that they 
were in part supported by the govern- 
ment salaries of the male heads of their 
respective families. Hence the attempt 
to learn the need for better wages in 
the district, through government inquiry. 
Results of the study of the cost of living 
of wage-earning women will be pub- 
lished separately. 

Says the report: 

Not in all cases did the family incomes 
referred to represent merely the earnings of 
the male head of a household in which the 
wife was at home and the children in school. 
In 268 families (145 white and 123 Negro) 
there was no male head. In 597 families 
(166 white and 431 Negro) the wife was at 
work. In 297 families (204 white and 93 
Negro) one or more children were at work. 
In 1,112 families (756 white and 356 Ne- 
gro) boarders and lodgers lived with the 
family and receipts from this source helped 
to pay the family bills. 

Further, it is of interest to note that in 
211 cases (83 white and 128 Negro) the 
family was aided by gifts of second-hand 
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clothing. This is a form of charity which 
is usually accepted only under the pressure 
of severe need. 


Almost one-third of the families, both 
white and- Negro, finished the year with 
deficits. ‘The bureau makes no attempt 
to determine whether these deficits were 
due in part to the great advance in 
prices of the necessaries of life during 
1916, or whether they represent a 
chronic condition. It finds that only 
24.6 per cent were able to show a sur- 
plus, and only 45.7 per cent managed 
to come out even. Most of the families 
in the low-income group were found to 
be living “literally from hand to mouth; 
about the best they could hope for was 
to come out even.” Only 81 out of 
the 807 families having incomes under 
$900 showed a balance of income over 
expenditure when the year was done. 
Of the remaining 726 families getting 
less than $900, 457 (170 white and 287 
Negro) at the best could merely meet 
their expenditures, and 269 families 
(116 white and 153 Negro) could not 
even do this, finishing: the year either 
with less savings than at its start, or 
else going into debt. 

The data on the cost of living of fam- 
ilies was secured by special agents of the 
bureau who interviewed housewives. 
Not only was the study distributed over 
the city in geographical proportion, but 
the different income groups up to $2,000 
were believed to be fairly proportioned 
also. Encouraged by the press and by 
civic organizations to cooperate in the 
survey, the housewives generally gave the 
agents all information which they pos- 
sessed. 

Much of the information was, of 
necessity, given from memory, as it re- 
lated to the calendar year 1916. Some 
families produced account books, ac- 
curately kept, from which their reports 
were made. Others had partial records 
of expenditures and income, while a 
large number had store books. In all 
cases, the agent checked up this mate- 
rial by careful questioning of the house- 
wife, and by comparing the figures given 
with known market prices, with income 
received and with surplus or deficit. 
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Each agent carried a list of prevailing 
prices of staple articles of food for the 
year 1916 for use in this checking-up 
process. Some families undertook to 
keep accurate itemized accounts of in- 
come and outgo for a month or more on 
sheets furnished by the bureau. 

Only those families were scheduled 
whose principal breadwinner worked for 
wages, or, if paid a salary, earned not 
more than $1,800 a year. Families with 
incomes from sources other than the 
earnings of the head of the house were 
included, however, even though the total 
exceeded $1,800. 


A COOPERATIVE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD STORE 


BOUT the middle of last January, 

the Hudson Guild in New York 
city decided to open a cooperative store 
to distribute groceries and produce. It 
had a twofold purpose, to forward the 
cooperative movement by educating the 
neighborhood in cooperation and to meet 
a need in the neighborhood for a place 
where food could be obtained at cheaper 
prices than in the stores. 

As a nucleus there were already or- 
ganizations of neighborhood women in 
the guild who were interested in fur- 
thering any plans that the guild might 
work out to improve the neighborhood 
conditions. ‘They were working women 
for the most part, many of them day 
workers, and all of them with incomes 
so small that it was a real problem to 
them to make both ends meet. About 
sixteen of those who did not have to 
work declared themselves willing to give 
up part of their time to working in the 
cooperative store. 

The store was started on the ground 
floor of a model tenement. It was de- 
cided that the hours of distribution 
should be from three to five every day 
except Sunday, and in addition from 
rine to eleven on Wednesday and Sat- 


urday mornings. ‘The women volun- 
teers were to act as clerks, and as the 
buying was to be done by one of the 
regular workers of Hudson Guild, the 
saving of distribution costs was suff- 
cient to enable the store to sell groceries 
at prices substantially lower than those 
of the regular stores in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The store has been a marked success. 
In the nine months that it has been in 
operation it has distributed about four- 
teen thousand dollars’ worth of groceries 
and fresh vegetables, at an estimated sav- 
ing of about 10 per cent over the prices 
of the large chain stores, and about 20 
per cent over those of the small neigh- 
borhood stores. At first, groceries were 
sold only to those who were members 
of some of the clubs of the guild, but as 
soon as it was well under way it was 
thrown open to the general public. 
Gradually stock and equipment were en- 
larged and improved, until at the pres- 
ent time the store is complete and oper- 
ates in exactly the same way as any 
other stores, with the exception of the 
short hours of distribution and the fact 
that the distributing work is voluntary 
instead of hired. 

John L. Elliott, head worker of Hud- 
son Guild, writes: 


From the first the outstanding feature of 
the store’s work has been the faithfulness 
and efficiency of the neighborhood women. 
Not one day since it started has the store 
been without help, and invariably, when for 
any reason one of the clerks was not able 
to come in at the appointed time, she has 
procured a substitute. The interest of these 
women, keen from the first, has steadily 
grown in intensity and intelligence, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that most of those 
who have regularly given their services are 
better and more conscientious grocery clerks 
than the average paid employe in the aver- 
age store. A real neighborhood and com- 


munity spirit has grown up, and the store is 
beginning to be a center for the’ discussion 
of neighborhood welfare as well as neigh- 
borhood gossip. 
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A great deal has been written upon the 
subject of cooperation. Some writers have 
thought that a cooperative store in this coun- 
try could really succeed; some have denied 
it; but even among the strongest advocates 
of cooperation it has been unanimously 
agreed that it is impossible to get people to 
give up their time and werk for the benefit 
of the community at large. It has always 
been said that they would soon lose inter- 
est unless their share of the reward was 
larger in proportion to the greater amount 
of work that they did. 

And yet that is exactly what the women 
of the Hudson Guild store are doing. They 
are working faithfully and are buying their 
groceries at the guild store for the same 
price which all the other people of the neigh- 
borhood pay—a price which is calculated 
to cover the working expenses of the store 
so that there shall be no deficit and no profit. 
Their interest instead of waning has steadily 
increased, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect that during the coming winter the work 
will grow in volume and efficiency. 


WHOLESALE COOPERATION 
IN SIGHT 


EPORTS from England, France 
and Germany testify to the effect 

in these countries of consumers’ coopera- 
tion in helping to keep down retail 
prices. This success is largely attributed 
to the existence of centralized purchase, 
manufacture and distribution by these 
societies through wholesale organization. 
At a convention recently held at Staun- 
ton, Ill., attended by the managers and 
officers of perhaps one hundred coopera- 
tive store societies in this country, the 
creation of a wholesale establishment was 
made the foremost subject of discussion. 
The convention was held under the 
auspices of the Central States Coopera- 
tive Society and met in a cooperatively- 
owned labor temple. Among the stores 
represented were those of farmers in the 
Northwest, Finnish societies in Michi- 
gan, the miners’ organizations of: West 
Virginia and Iowa, and the Cooperative 
League of America, with headquarters 
in New York city. Their delibera- 


tions are said to have insured beyond 


“THEY ARE BETTER AND MORE CONSCIENTIOUS GROCERY CLERKS THAN THE AVERAGE PAID EMPLOYE IN THE AVERAGE STORE” 
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doubt the early realization of an Ameri- 
can wholesale society, without which 
the scattered cooperative stores in dif- 
ferent parts of the country can hardly 
be said to constitute a ‘“‘movement.”’ 

An even more representative conven- 
tion of United States and Canadian co- 
operative societies, to be held under the 
auspices of the league, was recommended 
by resolution. ‘This organization, so 
far, has remained mainly educational in 
scope; by working together with the 
central states society, which is mainly 
economic, and by holding the next con- 
vention jointly with fraternal delegates, 
it is hoped, from the producers’ coopera- 
tive societies, the league expects to bring 
about a consolidation of effort which 
will begin a new era in cooperation in 
this country. 


THE LICENSING OF FOOD 
IMPORTATION 


RESIDENT WILSON, on Octo- 

ber 10, issued a proclamation requir- 
ing all persons engaged in handling cer- 
tain essential foodstuffs to take out a li- 
cense from the Food Administrator. All 
wholesale distributors and retailers doing 
a business of more than $100,000 per 
year are affected, also meat packers, cold 
storage warehousemen, millers, canners, 
elevators, grain dealers. It is not be- 
lieved that the operations of the smaller 
retail dealers will materially affect prices 
in the general trade. 

The license system adopted is the out- 
come of some two hundred conferences 
held by the Food Administration, not 
only with representatives of the trades 
affected, but also with producers and 
consumers. The list of articles subjected 
to control includes, in addition to the 
principal cereals and their derivatives, 
dried peas and beans, cottonseed and its 
derivatives, soya beans, oleomargarine, 
lard and lard substitutes, milk, butter, 
cheese, poultry, eggs, beef, pork, mutton, 
fish, fresh fruits and vegetables, most 
dried and canned articles, sugar, syrups 
and molasses—in all, some twenty basic 
commodities and their products. 

In line with the powers given it by 
Congress, the Food Administration is 
endeavoring by this system of licensés to 
prevent hoarding, manipulation or spec- 
ulation to the public injury, unfair or 
unreasonable profits on foods between 
leaving the farm and reaching the table, 
and discriminatory and wasteful prac- 
tices which in any way restrict supply 
or distribution. 

The licenses are issued without cost 
and enable those who hold them to trade 
in the commodities enumerated in them. 
They will be required to report from 
time to time in a prescribed form and 
to comply with other regulations issued. 
Those who have attended the confer- 
ences where these regulations were dis- 
cussed, believe on the whole that few 
prosecutions will be necessary, but that, 


A CAMP FARM FOR 
CITY Rawr 


HE Henry Street Settlement, 

New York, this summer uti- 
lized its permanent summer camp 
to give some of the boys a les- 
son in elementary agricultural 
science. 


Ore candidate for the garden 
group wanted to begin work 
in May by picking apples. After 
he had picked the stones from 
his plot and prepared it for plant- 
ing, he learned the first fruit of a 
garden plot is backache. 


HE gardeners experienced 

the thrill that comes once 
in a lifetime—when their first 
bean broke through the soil. To 
each boy was assigned an eighth 
of an acre. The National Food 
Garden Commission furnished 
seeds, the settlement all the rest. 


Tees learned how vegetables 
grow and what makes them 
grow. Before the summer was 
over, rain storms, which in pre- 
vious seasons had filled them 
with disgust, gave them positive 
pleasure. They had become farm- 
ers in their attitude towards the 
weather, 
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on the contrary, the majority of honest 
producers and distributors will be pro- 
tected against the unscrupulous in their 
midst who hitherto have been able to 
exploit the necessaries of life without 
fear of consequences. 


THE “FOOD LADY” AND HER 
DIFFICULTIES 


ALLY LUCAS JEAN, whose serv- 
ices as an organizer were lent to 
the New York city Food Aid Commit- 
tee for the summer by the People’s In- 
stitute, made two discoveries which will 
be of interest to those engaged in similar 
work elsewhere: She found that inter- 
est in health is the most natural approach 
to interest in diet, and that with the 
average woman the direct, personal ap- 
peal is necessary to compel attention. 

The seat of Miss Jean’s operations 
lay in one of the thickly populated sec- 
tions of the East Side of New York, in- 
habited chiefly by Italian, Jewish and 
Polish families of the first generation 
with a sprinkling of many other na- 
tionalities. In spite of the aid of va- 
rious national organizations and foreign- 
language newspapers which widely ad- 
vertised the food demonstrations and lec- 
tures held at a central public school, 
attendance of the women most in need 
of instruction at first was disappointing. 

Miss Jean thereupon devised the ex- 
pedient of singling out the mothers of 
children absent from school for various 
ailments and sending them personal let- 
ters inviting them to come to some dem- 
onstration at which the proper diet for 
the child (mentioned by name) in his 
ailment (likewise named) would, among 
other things, be discussed. The re- 
sponse was immediate and beyond ex- 
pectation. The personal invitation acted 
like magic and in most cases resulted 
not only in repeated attendance, but the 
closest attention. 

One poor Syrian mother, it is true, 
fell into sound sleep in one of a number 
of perhaps too comfortable wicker 
chairs provided. for the occasion. But 
her little boy watched the proceedings 
carefully on her behalf and was heard 
to transmit the main teachings to her 
at the close of the evening: ‘‘Me not 
drink coffee—plenty cocoa . . . and 
milk.” 

Miss Jean: “But, Francis, you have 
forgotten one very important thing.” 

Francis: ‘Me know—mother cook 
lots of green stuff; good for little boy.” 

One Italian woman attended with 
five of her offspring, four of them 
grouped around her on low stools, the 
smallest tugging at her breast while she 
sat upright with strained attention 
throughout the evening, nodding ap- 
proval to words extolling the merits of 
some foodstuffs and denouncing the de- 
merits of others. 

An unusual group, one evening, con- 
sisted of a pretty girl of eighteen with 
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her beau and her little sister. She ex- 
plained afterwards that her mother had 
regarded the invitation, which men- 
tioned Johnny’s bad cough, as a sum- 
mons and, being too busy to appear in 
person, had obliged her to come in her 
place. As it happened, both the girl 
and her young man got keenly inter- 
ested and took leading parts in the dis- 
cussion. 

In the food talks, calories were never 
mentioned. Good use was made of an 
exhibit of food portions of one hundred 
calories each, so arranged as to show at 
a glance, for instance, the small amount 
of chocolate or cheese necessary to bal- 
ance in nutritive value a piece of meat 
or a dish of potatoes. “The foods were 
arranged in three sections; and, without 
too scientific an explanation of the need 
for a varied diet, it was made clear that 
a satisfactory meal should contain 
some article out of each of the three 
sections. 

The women were assembled so far as 
possible in national groups, some of the 
newspaper men and agents of national 
societies acting as interpreters. The na- 
tionality of the audience was taken into 
consideration so far as possible in every 
cooking demonstration, both in the se- 
lection of foods and in their preparation. 
Thus Polish women were shown how to 
cook unfamiliar but wholesome and 
cheap vegetables in a manner familiar 
to them. Oil took the place of mar- 
garine or butter in the preparation of 
dishes for the delectation of Italian au- 
diences. And samples were always 
handed around on little crackers to con- 
vince the audience that some of these 
strange messes, after all, did not taste as 
bad as they might have thought. 

Informal conversation and answers to 
questions were quite as important as the 
prepared lectures, and the demonstrators 
themselves learned a good deal. In fact, 
they went to some of the little foreign 
eating houses to see how they prepared 
favorite dishes. Between three and five 
hundred foreign recipes were gathered 
by the organizers which enabled them 
to adapt the demonstrations before the 
various national groups to their tastes 
and experience. 

The Food Aid Committee, an adjunct 
to the Mayor’s Food Supply Commit- 
tee, between July and the beginning of 
September, reached over 100,000 per- 
sons altogether. Its staff consisted of 46 
district organizers, 15 expert demonstra- 
tors and 15 cookery teachers from the 
public schools. Street demonstrations 
and lessons in department stores formed 
part of their educational activities. By 
means of demonstrations to the teachers 
themselves at headquarters the demon- 
stration work was standardized and the 
lessons given brought into line so far 
as possible with the varying appeals from 
the Food Administration for economy 
in increased use of different articles of 
diet. 
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SALVAGE 
EMBERS of the Wom- 
en's University Club in 

New York discovered that 

much catable food was de- 

stroyed together with what had 
gone bad owing to congested 
traffic conditions around the 
docks. With other women, 
they organized a careful sort- 
ing out of these fruit and vege- 
table consignments on the pier 
and established a canning and 
drying kitchen. On one day, 

800 pounds of cabbage, 1,500 

of cucumbers, 400 of apricots 

and 200 of other vegetables 
were thus rescued from the 
dump. 


INTER-CHURCH ACTION IN 
WAR TIMES 


IVE years ago, at the close of the 

Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, Fred B. Smith, the organizer and 
campaign leader, announced that in 
1917 he would call together the leaders 
in the church to find out how the mes- 
sages of the campaign had “‘got across.” 
The leaders have been in conference this 
month in Pittsburgh, under~the aus- 
pices of the Commission on_ Inter- 
Church Federations, which is itself an 
outgrowth of the men and _ religion 
movement, and Mr. Smith was the pre- 
siding genius. 

The spirit of cooperation was manifest 
throughout and the necessity for “social 
salvation” was constantly voiced, wheth- 
er the subject happened to be community 
evangelism, world evangelism, religious 
education, church comity, international 
justice and good-will, religious publicity, 
social service or principles and methods 
of organization, which were the chief 
topics considered at the Pittsburgh con- 
ference. That the day has forever gone 
by when social service needs any apology 
within the church was brought out re- 
peatedly, although this phrase was not 
always employed when the spirit of sery- 
ice was mentioned. 


Courtesy The Woman's Magazine 


local inter-church work 


War-time 
was one of the chief topics in which rep- 
resentatives from over thirty cities near 
which cantonments and camps are lo- 
cated sought to find out how they might 
best minister to the soldiers suddenly 


drafted into their midst. A report on 
the subject was made by E. L. Shuey, of 
Dayton, Ohio. The reports of eight 
different commissions, together with the 
reports on war-time work, will be 
printed by the Commission of Inter- 
Church Federations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America as a volume for early publica- 
tion, 

The days of the congress were de- 
voted exclusively to conferences in which 
the 500 delegates hammered away at 
formulating practical policies, platforms 
and programs to carry home with them. 
But at night platform addresses were 
made by distinguished visitors. Among 
these were James A. Macdonald, of the 
Toronto Globe, who spoke on Making 
the World Safe for Democracy. Here 


is a paragraph from his speech: 


In our devotion to the battle songs of past 
generations and in our loyalty to the tradi- 
tions of our fathers, we in America, in the 
United States and in Canada, often mis- 
took outward forms for inward reality. We 
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shouted the battle cries of freedom even 
while in our own nation we allowed the 
oppression of the many by the few and the 
plunder of the weak by the strong. In our 
zeal for a great ideal of democratic self- 
government we stood by idle or helpless 
while the natural wealth and _ resources 
which the God of nature meant for the en- 
richment of all the people were exploited 
by organized selfishness to make harder the 
poverty of the poor and to make more damn- 
ing the prosperity of the rich. 


Frank Mason North, president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, said: 


The high ideals of democracy are often 
the gilded playthings of the bosses and the 
mobs. Organized intelligence and civic mor- 
ality are high-sounding terms but they sel- 
dom get the office or control the government 
of great cities. A part of the power of the 
kingdom, when it comes, will be the un- 
bought or the uncoerced personality of the 
common man. The whole world of men is 
dealing with the questions of daily toil and 
daily bread, of mutual obligation and sery- 
ice, of personality and environment. But 
these world problems will be forever unde- 
termined unless they are settled in terms of 
the city. Here these factors are tested and 
here the equation must be solved. The city 
will test the church and decide its com- 
petence. ; 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
WOMEN’S WORK 


FTER six months of steadily in- 

creasing responsibilities, the Bu- 
reau of Registration and Information of 
the National League for Women’s Serv- 
ice has transferred the greater part of 
its work to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. ‘The chief reason for 
this transfer was that the bureau and 
the department were agreed that no 
private agency should long continue to 
direct the placement of large numbers 
of women in employment in the war in- 
dustries; the choice between one war- 
contracting employer and another, as to 
which had shown the greatest interest 
in maintaining adequate industrial stand- 
ards, was one to be made only by the 
government. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson has taken 
into the United States Employment 
Service temporarily the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Registration and Information, 
headed by Marie L. Obenauer, former 
chief of the Women’s Division in the 
Department of Labor. ‘The specific 
phases of the bureau’s work transferred 
on October 1, as set forth in the letter 
sent the heads of the league and its 
bureau by the secretary of labor, are: 

The continued assortment and collation of 
war contracts involving both man and 
woman labor. 

The sending out of contracts exclusively 
to agents of the Federal Employment Sery- 
ice throughout the country. 

The collection of information as to labor 
in the war industries. 

The determination of the legitimacy of 
such calls, 

The exclusive initiative in recruiting la- 


bor in response to such calls as the depart- 
ment shall decide to be legitimate. 


Secretary Wilson states that he may 
invite cooperation from state, municipal 
and private agencies in recruiting this 
labor for the plants whose needs his de- 
partment shall have approved, but he 
will bear the sole responsibility for such 
recruiting. On the other hand, he urges 
that the league’s Bureau of Registration 
and Information stand ready to assist 
the department when help is needed, as 


may be the case in inducing women to 
take courses in industrial occupations. 
As reviewed in the letter of Secre- 
tary Wilson, the achievement of this pri- 
vate organization during the six months 
since it was inaugurated under his sanc- 
tion, has been of notable value to the 
government. The league had expected 
to be relieved by the department in three 
months; twice that period has elapsed. 


Books on Food and Thrift 


THe Mopern MILK PROBLEM 
By J. Scott MacNutt. The Macmillan 
Company. 258 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the SuRvEY $2.15. 


Crry Mi_k SupPLy 


By Horatio Newton Parker. McGraw 
Hill Book Company. 493 pp. Price $5; 
by mail of the Survey $5.20. 


Diseases IN Mitx (The Remedy: Pasteuriza- 
tion) 
By Lina Gutherz Straus. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 383 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey $2.70. 


That our milk prob- 
lem has been growing 
acute has been evident 
for some time. Health 
officers have been de- 
manding cleaner milk. 
The public has been 
wondering at the in- 
crease in the price of 
milk. Farmers ha ve 
been complaining that 
their profits on milk 
are nil. At the same 
time we have all seen 
spectacular epidemics of infectious disease 
due to milk. Whole districts given over to 
milk production have been depopulated of 
cows and the supplies of our great cities 
have been coming from greater and greater 
distances. There is even fear at the present 
time that farmers, influenced by the high cost 
of feed and farm labor, and the high prices 
which beef may command, will slaughter off 
their dairy cattle and so destroy or seriously 
cripple the supply of this universally used 
and in many respects ideal food. 

Evidently the time is ripe for a reliable 
book dealing with the various aspects of the 
milk problem. Fortunately Mr. MacNutt 
and Mr. Parker have furnished us with two 
such books. 

After outlining the reasons why a milk 
problem exists and describing its growth, 
Mr. MacNutt discusses the case as it is 
today. Here he shows the complex inter- 
play of the many factors involved—the 
health official, the consumer, the farmer, the 
dealer, the physician, the legislator and the 
reformer. He shows how the interests of 
all these individuals are complicated by the 
farmer’s agricultural problems, by transpor- 
tation and by distribution. Following chap- 
ters give a rigid analysis of the sanitary and 
economic factors involved. 

In the last chapter the author sets himself 
the question, How Solve the Problem? His 
answer is grading; that is, the buying and 
selling of milk on the basis of its quality. 
In determining quality the author deprecates 


the value of dairy farm inspection, at least 
of the old-fashioned kind, and would put his 
trust in the bacteriological count. Pasteuri- 
zation under adequate official supervision is 
emphasized as indispensable to safety. 

This book can be recommended as a re- 
liable, up-to-date and readable exposition of 
the milk situation. Enough material in the 
way of facts and figures is inserted to sup- 
port the argument fully throughout the book, 
while the style is concise and lively. The 
book is illustrated with twenty-two figures 
and sixteen plates. It should be welcomed 
by social workers and others interested in 
but unfamiliar with the details of the milk 
problem, because it gives the right point of 
view in a short space and in an interesting 
manner. 

No one making a careful study of the milk 
situation can afford to do without Mr. Park- 
er’s book. No other book in English, at 
least, gives an equal amount of information 
regarding city milk supply. The composition 
of milk, the diseases carried by it, dairy 
cattle and the dairy farm are all discussed 
in detail. Then follow chapters on sanitary 
milk production, the transportation of milk, 
the milk contractor and control of the public 
milk supply. A great wealth of material 
describing different methods of production, 
transportation, distribution and inspection of 
milk is presented, which should make the 
book particularly useful to those engaged in 
the milk business and those attempting to 
work out detailed systems of control. The 
book is liberally illustrated with cuts, forms 
and tabular material. i. 

These two books complement each other 
remarkably well. The first gives a quick 
view of the entire situation and builds up a 
convincing argument for a logical solution 
of the problem. The second explains meth- 
ods by which the details of the problem may 
be met. 

A third book, and one which touches on 
perhaps the most important sanitary factor 
in the situation is that of Mrs. Straus. As 
its subtitle indicates, the book tells the story 
of Nathan Straus’ life work for pasteuriza- 
tion. It includes letters of appreciation 
written to Mr. Straus by prominent authori- 
ties, letters in behalf of pasteurization 
written by Mr. Straus to individuals and 
organizations, descriptions of pasteurization 
methods and much other interesting material. 
Altogether the book is an inspiring record of 
the courageous, persistent and successful fight 
waged by Mr. Straus for the recognition and 
adoption of this valuable safeguard of hu- 
man health and life. Bitterly opposed for - 
years, Mr. Straus has lived to see his con- 
tentions vindicated and to see the milk of 
nearly all our large cities pasteurized. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER, JR. 
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oop PREPAREDNESS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
By Charles O’Brien. Little, Brown and 
Co. 118 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the 


SurvEY $.66. 


The author, in Sep- 
tember, 1916, studied 
economic conditions in 
Germany and Eng- 
land, and_ brought 
back a telling if not 
exhaustive account of 
the methods adopted 
in these countries to 
solve the greatest of 
the war tasks in ap- 
plied economics, the 
control of food sup- 
plies. Though his ac- 
count is sometimes a little confused, so much 
is clear—that neither Germany nor England 
has succeeded in carrying her respective food 
policies to their logical conclusions. 

In England, for instance, certain restric- 
tions have been put upon meals served in 
restaurants, but private housekeepers have 
been left on the voluntary system and, as a 
matter of fact, are not following such a rigid 
régime as the situation would seem to call 
for. In Germany, middlemen, hoarders and 
speculators are still able to take selfish ad- 
vantage of the common want. 

In discussing the possibility of Great 
Britain to feed herself, the author falls into 
the common error of assuming that as near 
as possible an approach to this goal is neces- 
sarily desirable and forgets to point out the 
vast advantage which that country enjoyed 
in the past from her free-trade policy which 
enabled her to buy food in the cheapest 
markets of the world and at the same time 
to find markets for her industrial products. 
He is right, however, in pointing to the 
splendid development of home gardening by 
industrial workers in war time—about six 
hundred thousand allotments have been let 
to persons throughout the British Isles—as 
an additional resource which is altogether 
to the good since it is devoted to the produc- 
tion of perishable foodstuffs which cannot 
as cheaply be imported and which add to 
the variety of diet. 

Concerning conditions in this country, Mr. 
O’Brien gives some rather remarkable origi- 
nal calculations, as for instance: 

“Tf each of America’s twenty million fami- 
lies waste only one ounce of meat daily, this 
means one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of valuable animal food, 
or the gross dressed weights of over eight 
hundred and seventy-five thousand heads of 
cattle, or three million hogs. If every one 
of the country’s twenty million homes wastes 
on an average only one slice of bread a 
day, the country is throwing away daily over 
fourteen million ounces of flour, eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand pounds, or 
enough flour for over one million one-pound 
loaves a day.” 

He is weakest in his comment on applied 
scientific nutrition, thrown broadcast over al- 
most every chapter. In one place he as- 
sumes that the consumption of fats is the 
only means of replacing body-fat, forget- 
ting the part played by carbohydrates, 7. ¢., 
sugar and starches. He also assumes that 
“most of us obtain our protein supply from 
meat instead of other foodstuifs,” forgetting 
that for the bulk of American wage-earners 
and their families meat, if not a luxury, is 
at any rate a minor article of protein supply. 

Mr. O’Brien makes a strong plea for a na- 
tional organization of “food preparedness.” 
State participation in this task seems to him 
as silly as would be state interference with 
the navy. In this he undoubtedly goes too 
far. While it would be a calamity if jeal- 
ousy between states or an excessive regard 
for state sovereignty were to spoil the na- 
tional teamwork in this matter, even the most 


‘certain telling facts. 


rigid and far-reaching national control will 
leave. a wide field of administrative and 
educational activity to the separate states. 


Bruno LAsKEr. 


THE HouseHoLp Bupcer 


By John B. Leeds. John B. Leeds, pub- 
lisher. 246 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.60. 

Professor Leeds’s analysis of the house- 
hold budget may be called a plea for recog- 
nition of the fact that the activities of a 
housewife are essentially and not vicarious- 
ly productive. To students of social condi- 
tions such a plea may perhaps seem super- 
flous. The fact remains, however, that every 
convincing presentation of these facts is of 
value in our present national crisis. Woman 
at large does need to be convinced that she 
is the greatest economic factor in the present 
world situation. 

The book is first historical, and then 
analytical. It will be of value to the home 
economics worker and to the housekeeper 
who has leisure to study the theoretical as- 
pects of her profession of home-making. 

The study does not, however, confine itself 
to the theoretical. There is a summary of 
the author’s analysis of a group of house- 
hold budgets from families of the adequate 
income group. This study makes a valuable 
contribution to the literature of budget-mak- 
ing, since many of our budget studies have 
been confined to the problems of the family 
dependent on a bare living wage. Profes- 
sor Leeds’s summary gives us some interest- 
ing figures. He finds that even with an in- 
come of $2,400 a family of five can manage 
only 2 per cent in the savings item of its 
budget. 

The section on Woman’s Services as a 
Factor in National Income is brief, but states 
The author proceeds 
to say that the greatest unpaid service is 
that of women in the household and suggests 
that the United States census gather ac- 
curate information on this subject. 


WINIFRED STUART GIBBS. 


How to Cur Foop Costs 


By Lenna Frances Cooper, B. S. Good 
Health Publishing Co. 129 pp. Price $.75; 
by mail of the Survey $.80, 

In this little book, the director of the Bat- 
tle Creek Sanitarium School of Home Eco- 
nomics gives a popular explanation of a bal- 
anced diet and provides a guide to the se- 
lection of low cost foods. It contains a large 
number of recipes and a list of economical 
menus for ten days. The seasonal factor in 
food economy is brought out, and the part 
played in cost by transportation and sell- 
ing charges illustrated by telling examples. 
The emphasis is laid on wise buying rather 
than waste in the kitchen which, so far as 
working class households are concerned, is 
apt to be exaggerated by the critics. Though 
this book cannot take the place of verbal 
instruction and practical demonstration in 
the education of the less educated house- 
wives, it may be recommended as a trust- 
worthy manual for those already interested 
in the subject. 

Bak: 


Foop PoIsoNING 
By Edwin Oakes Jordan. 
of Chicago Press. 115 pp. 
mail of the Survey, $1.10. 


The University 
Price $1; by 


Housekeepers, nurses, physicians, as well 
as the victims of occasional “attacks of in- 
digestion,” will find in the pages of this 
small volume much of illumination. The 
title is regrettably uncommunicative and sug- 
gests a more technical scientific work than 
the book really is—not that it is unscien- 
tific; rather, the author skilfully takes his 
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audience into the truth of his subject, despite 
its intricacies, and does so with a remark- 
able degree of conciseness. 

The book is of value at any time, and of 
importance; but the coming food campaign 
should focus attention upon it as one of the 
books which, above the primer grade, lead 
thoughtful readers into the desired realiza- 
tion of certain physiological aspects of the 
three-meals-a-day routine. The reader needs 
to know his dietary vocabulary and the more 
common bacteria; but this is not too much 
to presuppose nowadays. 

Professor Jordan outlines his material as 
the “extent of food poisoning,” “various 
kinds of food poisoning,” and the “articles 
of food most commonly connected with food 
poisoning.” He describes the common poison- 
ous plants and animals; mineral poisons 
added to foods; food-borne bacteria that 
cause disease; animal parasites; poisons 
formed in foods. He closes with a frank 
reference to certain poisons of obscure na- 
ture concerning which science has not yet 
said the final word. 

G. S. 


MoutH HYGIENE 


By Alfred C. Fones. Lea & Febiger. 530 
pp. Price $5; by mail of the Survey, $5.20. 


Dr. Fones’s book is 
the result of a con- 
viction that “dentists 
Another alone cannot cope with 

New the enormous work” 
Profession of mouth hygiene. 
Physicians and den- 
tists alike realize that 
uncared-for mouths 
and diseased teeth 
are an important fac- 
tor for ill health and 
systemic infection. 
Examination of the 
mouths of school children alone leads to the 
conviction, says Dr. Fones, that fully 90 per 
cent of the people of this country have im- 
perfect teeth. “If all the dentists of the 
United States devoted all their time to rep- 
arative work, they could not take care of 
one-eighth of the people.” 

The conclusion accepted more and more 
widely, in some states leading to legisla- 
tion on the subject, is that there is need for 
women trained as dental hygienists. Where 
they are to be secured and trained, what 
should constitute the training, are questions 
which Dr. Fones aims to answer in the pres- 
ent book. 

Recently he invited the contributors to this 
volume to give a series of lectures in Bridge- 
port to a class of thirty-two women, who 
were preparing for work as dental hygien- 
ists. The results of these lectures are given 
in this volume. 

Dr. Fones discriminates sharply between 
the terms dental hygienists and dental 
nurses. The hygienist is not to perform any 
service resembling that of the medical nurse. 
Her service is limited by law to prophylac- 
tic work. Subjects upon which these hy- 
gienists should be informed are, according 
to Dr. Fones’s course, the special anatomy 
of the teeth, the functions of various teeth, 
physiology in general, an outline of bac- 
teriology, the chemistry of foods, and several 
general discussions of factors in personal hy- 
giene. Institutional dentistry and the teach- 
ing of mouth hygiene to school children are 
also included. 

In view of the recent researches of Rose- 
now, Billings and many others, it would 
seem as though the chapter on pyorrhea 
alveolaris and systemic infections should be 
more fully explanatory. Many of these in- 
fections have their initial lesion in the mouth, 
and a neglected oral cavity may result in a 
general katabolism. Also, some mention of 
the possibilities of X-ray analysis should 
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have been made. The book, in spite of these 
omissions, is interesting and instructive and 
should prove to be of wide practical service. 


H. A. GorppercG, D.D.S. 


One HunpbRED YEARS OF SAVINGS BANKING 


By Edward L. Robinson; with Brsiioc- 
RAPHY ON THRIFT, by Marion R. Glenn and 
Ina Clement. American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 86 pp. Price, $.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $.56. 


This is a timely little book.. With the 
present high cost of living there is, of course, 
in hundreds of thousands of homes less op- 
portunity than at ordinary times for cash 
savings. But, on the other hand, the thrift 
now enforced by dire necessity and by pa- 
triotic sentiment will become habitual if, and 
insofar as it is encouraged and made perma- 
nent when normal times return by the right 
kind of economic and educational appeal. 

In this endeavor much is to be learned from 
the history of the savings banks. They were, 
it seems, at first more definitely philanthropic 
in character than they are now. ‘They did 
not pride themselves on being mere business 
institutions, soulless and mechanical, but on 
the contrary they recognized that an undif- 
ferentiated general appeal was insufficient, 
and that right saving like right spending 
must be related to the individual circum- 
stances. Thus the trustees of the first sav- 
ings bank in this country, the Bank for Sav- 
ings in the City of New York, established in 
November, 1916, attended the bank person- 
ally in monthly rotation to advise individual 
depositors after hearing something of their 
position and affairs. We are told that they 
did not merely expound the benefits of cash 
saving but very seriously went into such 
questions as frugality, cleanliness and other 
domestic virtues. 

Mr. Robinson is not much enamored of 
school savings banks because their “work is 
purely philanthropic and perhaps can never 
be made to pay its own way.” The Postal 
Savings Bank system is hampered by the 
absence of personal contact with the saver; 
nevertheless it offers enormous advantages 
and, if its machinery were elaborated so as 
to permit a greater variety of transactions 
and make these more attractive to small in- 
vestors, could be used with even greater suc- 
cess by other social agencies in the promo- 
tion of thrift. 

The bibliography, covering the whole sub- 
ject of thrift and a number of allied topics, 
is not altogether successful. 


B. L. 


THE VALUE oF Money 


By B. M. Anderson, Jr. The Macmillan 
Company. 610 pp. Price, $2.25; by mail 
of the Survey, $2.45. 


Value is the focal point about which all 
economic theorizing has taken place. A 
theory of value is a theory of distribution. 
Labor gets its worth in the market. What 
that worth is is determined by the factors 
which make value. Until recently the im- 
portance of money as a distinct factor in 
value determination has been neglected by 
economists. Classical analysis assumed a 
static society with market processes in equi- 
librium. Such analysis was not adequate to a 
simpler organization of business enterprise. 
For the highly complex credit system of 
today it fails completely. 

Those economists who are thinking vitally 
are using money as their approach to econo- 
mic theorizing. Professor Anderson is among 
these. This book aims to show money as a 
function rather than an instrument of 
modern business life. Because it is func- 
tional, it is dynamic, changing under the 
influence of complex social forces and in turn 
being a factor in the change of these social 


forces. In a word, the author applies the 
concept of social value which he has out- 
lined in a former treatise to the problem of 
money value. This necessitates the refuta- 
tion of the quantity theory of money, mar- 
ginal utility and other fundamental princi- 
ples of orthodox analysis. 

The book shows patient study and very 
thorough acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject. It will surely stimulate interest 
and discussion. It is a contribution to a 
slowly forming body of opinion which would 
rewrite economic theory in terms of a 
sounder social psychology. 


Harry F. Grapy. 


FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 


Report prepared by W. Frank Persons, 
William H. Baldwin, Fred R. Johnson, 
and Eugene T. Lies. American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Charity. 270 pp. 
Price $1, postpaid. 


Federation has 
caught the imagination 
of the organizers and 
financiers of social 
work. Fourteen cities 
have financial federa- 
tions; at least forty 
others are considering 
the step or have con- 
sidered it; six have 
made varying kinds of 
trials of the move- 
ment only to suspend 
or give up their plans 
after from six to eighteen months of ex- 
perimenting. 

Federation is not a fixed thing, however, 
with a clear cut course of procedure ready 
to be lifted from one city and set down un- 
altered in any other. Even though the first 
enthusiastic wave took seventeen cities along 
with it from 1913 to 1916, two general types 
among these early ones are already to be dis- 
cerned: “those that were socially organized,” 
in which “educational and social motives 
were strong,” and those that had their start 
from “the desire on the part of business men 
for efficiency,” and for “protection from re- 
peated solicitation” and the desire of certain 
organizations for “relief from the burden of 
money raising.” 

It is from the Report on Financial Fed- 
erations just published by the American As- 
sociation for Organizing Charity that this 
classification is taken. The report is a most 
careful and exhaustive study of all those fed- 
erations, except the five formed in 1916, 
which have undertaken the central collection 
of funds for all or some of the organizations 
for social work in their cities. It is a 
thoughtful collection of facts and statistics 
and opinions plus a statement of conclusions 
made by the association’s Committee on Fi- 
nancial Federations, appointed in 1915 to 
make this study. The members are W. 
Frank Persons, at the time director of gen- 
eral work of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society; William H. Baldwin, mem- 
ber of the board of managers of the Wash- 
ington Associated Charittes; Fred R. John- 
son, secretary of the Boston Associated Char- 
ities, and Eugene T. Lies, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago United Charities. By 
an arrangement with the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, the task of collecting and collating 
the material was given to Fred S. Hall. 

A vast deal of invaluable information re- 
sulting from considerable visiting and very 
considerable corresponding, from the collect- 
ing, testing, and checking up of facts, sta- 
tistics and opinions makes up the bulk of the 
report. This mass of evidence is presented 
in the two appendices and is preceded by the 
final report of the committee in five short and 
interesting chapters. 

A reading of thé committee’s report, as 


Experiment 
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Big Scale 
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well as of Mr. Hall’s data, leaves one wi 
the very definite impression that with fed- 
erations in their present shifting and de- 
veloping stage much “more is meant than 
meets the eye” in any brief definition or out- 
line of the federation plan. Charles W. Wil- 
liams, secretary of the Cleveland federation 
during its first four years, says: “The biggest 
obstacle to the success of the federation plan 
is that its logic is too good—it looks too 
easy.” This should not be taken to imply 
that the federation plan is unsuccessful. The 
general conclusion of the committee has this 
to say about it: 


“We who are in non-federation cities are 
indebted to those who have been brave 
enough to be pioneers in this important mat- 
ter, for it is only through experiments that 
the plan can be tested. Our recommenda-— 
tion, however, to those for whose sake pri- 
marily this study has been made, the social 
workers and others in cities in which the 
formation of federations is being considered, 
is very positively against any adoption of 
the plan at present. Fourteen cities are now 
experimenting with it under varying condi- 
tions and with several different types of or- 
ganization. We feel strongly that this is 
experimentation enough. 

“Whether the federation plan in any city 
means a social advance or the reverse is yet 
to be demonstrated. Those who are wise 
will allow that demonstration to be worked 
out by the cities that have already adopted 
the plan. No demonstration, moreover, can 
be made in the next two or three years. The 
more far-reaching effects can hardly show 
themselves in that time.” 


But there is that about the whole study, — 
from introduction through appendices that 
makes one hesitate to suggest, by making one 
quotation, that the result of the study can be 
reached by any such short cut. It is a 
thoroughly rounded out report and hence is 
to be taken in the whole, except as one finds 
—as doubtless many will—constant need to 
use it for reference purposes. For instance, 
the committee’s conclusions include a con- 
sideration of the educational and social, as 
well as the financial side of the question. 
Their balancing of testimony, in itself re- 
plete with significant statistics and opinions, 
need not be taken as final by those who wish — 
to draw their own conclusions, for Mr. Hall’s 
work, in the appendices, is fully reported. 
Appendix I shows in twelve chapters the 
origin, objects and organization of all the 
federations, their financial procedure and 
their social work, together with general 
testimony about them coming from repre- 
sentative people including members of the 
federations themselves. 


In Appendix II which follows, are the 
tables of statistics referred to in the other 
sections of the book. These tables include 
a most exhaustive analysis, wherever figures 
were available, of contributions in federa- 
tion and pre-federation years, undesignated 
contributions, deficits, cost of maintaining 
federations, cost of raising money, tabula- 
tions giving the number of contributors and 
the amounts they have given before and after 
federation, comparison of associated chari- 
ties in federation and non-federation cities, 
and many additional tables of value because 
of their presentation of the histories of con- 
tributions and contributors in several cities. 
These tables ought to furnish a basis for 
similar comparisons in future years. 


At the close of the report are a bibliog- 
raphy and a directory of financial federa- 
tions. Preceding these is a brief study of 
non-financial federations as represented in 
the council of social agencies movement, of 
which one hopes to see later as keen and 
thorough a history and analysis as of the 
financial federations. j 


E. E. B. 
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I. W. W. 


To THE Eprtor: Elsie Newton Baker says in 
her recent article in your columns: “Let him 
(the average Westerner) read in the papers 
the I. W. W. parody on Onward Christian 
Soldiers, and there is but one thing, accord- 
ing to his code, that is to be done; he takes 
his gun, collects his neighbors, finds a whip 
or a rope—nor talks about it afterwards.” 

The I. W. W. parody on Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers, is a pacifist song and nothing 
more—a bit of satirical verse, aiming to 
show that war is unchristian and wicked. 
One stanza reads: 


“Onward, Christian soldiers, rip and tear and 
smite ! 

Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite. 

Splinter skulls with shrapnel, fertilize the 

sod: 

Folks who do not speak your tongue de- 
serve the curse of God. 

Smash the doors of every home, pretty 
maidens. seize, 

Use your might and sacred right to treat 
them as you please.” 


Enemies of the I. W. W. have taken the 
first two and the last two lines of this stanza, 
and are circulating the garbled extract as an 
exhortation issued by the I. W. W. to its 
members to explode dynamite and outrage 
women. Senator Ashurst of Arizona had the 
mangled quotation read into the Cozgres- 
sional Record the other day as an example 
of the “diabolical sentiments” of the I. W. 
W., and the New York Times and scores of 
other papers have reprinted it in the same 
sense. A more unjust misrepresentation 
could not be conceived, though your contrib- 
utor probably mentions it in good faith. 

John F. Kendrick, the author of the I. W. 
W. parody, is one of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, a 
veteran of the Spanish war and now a clerk 
in an Illinois regiment. 


OLivE TILFOoRD DARGAN. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


To THE EpiTor: On November 25, 1916, 
the Everett Tribune, of Everett, Washing- 
ton, published an article on the I. W. W., in 
which was incorporated what purported to 
be a song taken from the official song-book. 
It is as follows: 


CHRISTIANS AT WAR 


Onward, Christian soldiers! Duty’s way is 
plain; 

Slay your Christian neighbors, or by them be 
slain. 

Pulpiteers are spouting effervescent swill, 

God above is calling you to rob and rape 
and kill, 

All your acts are sanctified by the Lamb on 
high; 

If you love the Holy Ghost, go murder, pray 
and die. 


Onward, Christian soldiers, rip and tear and 
smite ! 

Let the gentle Jesus, bless your dynamite. 

Splinter skulls- with shrapnel, fertilize the 
sod; 

Folks who do not speak your tongue, deserve 
the curse of God. 

Smash the doors of every home, pretty maid- 
ens seize} 

Use your might and sacred right to treat 
them as you please. 


Onward, Christian soldiers! Eat and drink 
your fill; 

Rob with bloody fingers, Christ O. K.’s the 
bill. 

Steal the farmers’ savings, take their grain 
and meat; 

Even though the children starve, the Savior’s 
bums must eat. 

Burn the peasants’ cottages, orphans leave 
bereft; 

In Jehovah’s holy name, wreak ruin right 
and left. : 

Onward, Christian soldiers! Drench the 
land with gore; 

Mercy is a weakness all the gods abhor. 

Bayonet the babies, jab the mothers, too; 

Hoist the cross of Calvary to hallow all 
you do. 

File your bullets’ noses flat, poison every 
well. 

God decrees your enemies must all go plumb 
to hell. 


Onward, Christian soldiers! 
you meet, 

Trampling human freedom under pious feet. 

Praise the Lord whose dollar sign dupes his 
favored race! 

Make the foreign trash respect your bullion 
brand of grace. 

Trust in mock salvation, serve as pirates’ 
tools; 

History will say of you: “That pack of 
G—_ d fools.” 


Blighting all 


I have seen neither the entire parody of 
John F. Kendrick’s to which Olive Tilford 
Dargan alludes, nor the original song of 
the I. W. W., so I am unable to affirm the 
identity of either with the above. 

The point is, What is the psychological 
effect upon the average westerner of such 
a thing attributed to the I. W. W.? There 
are certain states of mind as well as certain 
types of mind to which satire makes no ap- 
peal, and to be recognized must be labelled. 

I might add, that if the I. W. W. really 
does use this song with official sanction, there 
must be some sort of reaction upon certain 
types of mind within the organization itself. 
No movement with a serious purpose can 
safely resort to satire as for inspirational 
song. The very fact that it has been taken 
seriously by anyone brands it as a dangerous 
vehicle of expression. 

Eusiz E. NEwToN. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


To THE Epiror: Many of us who have 
been subscribers to the Survey have been 
grieved, shocked and discouraged to find that 
a paper which purported to be loyal to the 
government and interested in every good 
cause for the social betterment of men, could 
so far forget itself as to open its pages to 
apologetic articles in the interest of Amer- 
ica’s most damnable enemy, the I. W. W. 
The Survey of January 27 and of May 19 
contained articles trying to defend the I. 
W. W.’s in their outrage on the citizens of 
Everett and the city of Everett. We have 
waited with patience hoping the Survey 
would make some effort to repair the wrong 
it did by publishing said articles. 

No doubt the SurvEY is convinced that the 
I. W. W.’s, their friends, advocates and de- 
fenders have all been antagonistic to the 
government’s efforts to prepare for the 
world’s greatest crisis. The I. W. W.’s are 
the premeditated enemies of all government. 
They boldly assert in their propaganda the 
following: 


First. “No man, nor set of men, is com- 
petent, worthy or able to govern any other 
man, or set of men.” 


Second. “We are opposed to all govern- 
ment and do not recognize its authority.” 


Third. “The employing class shall be de- 
stoyed and thereby destroy the wage system 
of the world.” 


Fourth. “There shall be no property su- 
premacy or rights. Property shall be held by 
the mass and for the mass.” 


Fifth. “Six strikes in six months are more 
successful than one strike in six months.” 


Sixth. “All labor unions are urged to join 
the I. W. W. regardless of other affiliations.” 


Seventh. Those who are striking, should 
in disguise, of course, join the strike breakers, 
seek employment as strike breakers, and 
when employed destroy the machinery on 
which they are working.” 


Eighth. “Sabotage is a successful weapon. 
Use it; destroy property, disregard govern- 
ment, abolish the wage system, destroy the 
employing class.” 


These and other statements show the pur- 
pose and infamy of the I. W. W. Of course, 
it was an easy matter for such people to 
bring on the Everett riot, or to drive nails 
in the logs to destroy the saws in the mills 
of Washington. Of course, such people were 
perfectly willing to put copper tacks in fruit 
trees to destroy them. Of course, people who 
believe such things could easily be induced 
to poison water, blow up bridges and prac- 
tice sabotage wherever they had an oppor- 
tunity. 

The revelation of their acts throughout this 
country ought to make the Survey hang its 
head in shame that it ever opened its pages 
in defense of such damnable enemies of this 
government. 

The Survey was not without information 
on the subject, for one of Seattle’s noblest, 
best and most patriotic citizens, namely, 
Frank W. Baker, furnished the Survey with 
information and urged it to retract its steps. 
No more patriotic, self-sacrificing or better 
citizen can be found than Mr. Baker. 
Grieved and shocked, he urged the SuRVEY 
to change its attitude. 

The time has come in this country for 
loyal, patriotic citizens to spurn and con- 
temn the efforts of the government’s enemies. 
There are but two sides to this great con- 
test: one of loyalty and the other of dis- 
loyalty. Every page of every paper and 
every magazine in America should ring with 
messages of patriotism, and in opposition to 
the enemies of true democracy and American 
principles. 

No doubt these common enemies of ours 
have been aided by the world’s great enemy, 
namely, Prussian militarism. By the power 
of Almighty God, universal democracy shall 
be established; autocracy shall be crushed, 
and the damnable enemies, like the I. W. W., 
at home and abroad shall be forever chained. 


M. A. MATTHEWS. 


[Pastor First Presbyterian Church] 
Seattle. 


MAYOR MITCHEL of New York has ap- 
pointed to the new post of commissioner of 
markets Henry Moskowitz, hitherto president 
of the Municipal Service Commission which 
has brought about remarkable improvement 
in the status of civil servants in New York 
and, through its influence, throughout the 
country. The act permitting the creation of 
the new markets commission and giving 
power to the city to purchase and sell at re- 
tail articles of food was delayed for three 
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years by interested opposition. The new com- 
missioner intends to use the results of sur- 
veys and investigations already made by pri- 
vate committees and to start at once with a 
program of action to lower prices. 


PROF. HENRY R. SEAGER, of Columbia 
University, has been appointed secretary of 
the adjusting board, of which V. Everit 
Macy is chairman, appointed to mediate in 
all disputes in government work in ship- 
yards. 


AMONG new publications is Bagdad on the 
Subway, its title borrowed from O. Henry, 
its text from the work of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor since it was organized in 1843, 
and its make-up sprightly and well illus- 
trated. 


LETTERS signed by representatives of 
unions of painters, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, plasterers, carpenters, laborers and 
electrical workers of Gary, Ind., have been 
issued to refute the charge made in New 
York city that organized labor in Gary is 
opposed to the Gary school system. 


DIRECTORS of civilian relief have been 
appointed by the American Red Cross for 
all divisions. The Survey published the 
names of eight of these in its issue of Sep- 
tember 1. The others are: Pennsylvania, 
J. Byron Deacon; Southern, Joseph C. Lo- 
gan; Gulf, Emmet W. White; Lake, James 
I. Fieser; Southwestern, Alfred Fairbank; 
Central, T. J. Edmunds (acting). Their prin- 
cipal duty will be to organize and supervise 
“home service’ work by Red Cross chapters 
for the families of soldiers and sailors. 


F. P. FOISIE, director of Civilian Relief 
for the Northwest Division of the American 
Red Cross, covering Alaska, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington, with headquarters in the 
White building, Seattle, wishes to communi- 
cate with Survey subscribers in those states 
who are interested in civilian relief. He 
writes: “The marked absence of trained 
social workers in this Northwest is occasion 
for concern at this time when the needs of 
home service are revealing themselves very 
rapidly.” 


EDITH SHATTO KING, formerly head 
resident of Neighborhood House, San Diego, 
Calif., and a worker in various social lines 
in other parts of California, Wisconsin and 
New York, is the new manager of the Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange, 130 East 
22 street, New York city. The exchange it 
will be remembered was organized last sum- 
mer to take over the social work department 
of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations. 
Mrs. King succeeds the first manager, Eme- 
lyn Peck, who will work in the civilian di- 
vision of the American Red Cross at Paris 
under Homer Folks. 


THE League of Small and Subject Nationali- 
ties [see the Survey for May 5], organized 
to bring together American representatives 
of the weaker nations, now embraces twenty- 
five national groups. Frederic C. Howe has 
accepted its presidency and on the council 
are such well known figures as Prof. Henri 
La Fontaine (Belgium), Mme. Aino Malm- 
berg (Finland), J. R. Gaudhi and Lajpat 
Rai (India), Prof. Richard Gottheil 
(Judaea), Rev. F. G. Noli (Albania) and 
Miran Sevasly (Armenia). The league was 
established to assert the right of the consti- 
tuent nationalities to independent representa- 
tion at international conferences and to pre- 
sent their joint case to the world. To further 
these objects, it will hold a conference at 
the Hotel McAlpin, New York, October 
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Illustrations will add, not only to the entertaln- 
ment, but to the educational value of sermons and 
lectures. Illustrate YOUR talks with the 


Bausch lomb 


alopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The Balopticon’s new gas-filled Mazda lamp is 
greatly superior to the old style A. C. are in that it 
furnishes more evenly distributed light to the very 
edges of the screen at less current cost, and is entirely 
automatic. Apyone can operate it. 


Models of the Balopticon for the projection of 
slides only may be purchased as low as $26.50. Models 
for opaque objects 


(such as charts, photos, colored 
prints, etc.) are priced at $35.00 up. Combined 
Models which may be used for both forms of projec- 
tion are listed from $45.00 up. 

Let us send you our illus- 
trated price list of Balopticons 
—it will help you to select the 
right model. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


528 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington 
tes Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Mak- 
ers of Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Mi- 
croscopes, Projection Lan- 
terns, Stereo-Prism Binoc- 
ulars and other High- 
Grade Optical Products. 


Food for the Worker 


By STERN AND SPITZ 


Net $1.00 
“Practical, usable, intelligently planned, for the 
aid of housewives catering on a workingman’s 


income, and useful to the teacher, visiting house- 
keeper or social worker. Gives 120 recipes ar- 
ranged into menus of balanced rations, and a 
scientific discussion of the food requirements of 
a normal family.”—Am. Library Asso. Booklist. 


WHITCOMB & BARROWS, PUBLISHERS 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


advertisements under the various 


“Want” 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE, Initiative, Efficiency, Or- 
ganizer. School of Philanthropy and uni- 
versity graduate. Thorough training and 
experience in Research, Charities, Recrea- 
tion, Industrial Welfare. Address 2614 
SURVEY. 


MATRON —progressive, efficient and ex- 
perienced—desires position in institution 
either with children or aged people. Ad- 
dress 2616 Survey. 


COLLEGE graduate, experienced in care 
of children would like position as matron 
of child-bearing institution or convalescent 
home. Address 2619 Survey. 


MAN—Jewish, extensive social service 
experience. Address 2620 Survey. 


WANTED by a woman of experience, 
executive ability and character, position 
as matron or investigator. Address 2625 
SURVEY. 


en 
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EXECUTIVE—36, university graduate, 
Christian, 12 years’ community betterment, 
civic and industrial experience with em- 
ployees as organizer and director, contem- 
plates change in present employment and 
will consider the work of employment man- 
ager, of chamber of commerce, of better- 
ment organization. Address 2628 SURVEY. 


Woman secretary seeks position in social 
center or welfare work. Ten years busi- 
ness experience, three years in social work. 
Salary moderate if opportunity is large. 
Address 2629 SurRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: A Chief Parole Officer in a 
Southern reformatory institution for boys. 
Must be a man of strong character and 
personality, who likes 
boys, is single, and willing to devote his 
entire efforts in behalf of the boys. Ad- 
dress 2623 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A first-class instructor in 
printing in a Southern reformatory insti- 
tution for boys. Must be a man of excel- 
lent moral character, a firm but kind disci- 
plinarian, able to instruct boys in all 
branches of the printing trade and edit an 
up-to-date School paper. Address 2624 
SURVEY. 


WANTED-—Superintendent for Settle- 
ment house in a Pennsylvania town of 
25,000 population. Address 2626 Survey. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
AND MATRON FOR ORPHANAGE. 
THE J. M. GUSKY HEBREW _ OR- 
PHANAGE & HOME, PITTSBURGH, 
PA., WILL ACCEPT APPLICATIONS 
FROM MARRIED COUPLES FOR THE 
ABOVE POSITIONS. PRIVATE RESI- 
DENCE WITH MOST HEALTHFUL 
SURROUNDINGS IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE POSITION. GIVE FULL 
DETAILS WITH QUALIFICATIONS 
AND REFERENCES IN FIRST LET- 
TER. A. L. SOLOMON, PRESIDENT, 
623 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WANTED—Man of executive ability, 
experienced in case work, as head of a 
Children’s Organization. Apply, giving full 
particulars, to 265 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, 
ards 


Z 


WANTED—Young man of executive 
ability to do case work with a Children’s 
Organization. Apply, giving full particu- 
lars, to 265 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced Jewish woman 
as matron and house-mother in St. Louis 
Jewish Shelter Home for Children, 4410 
Westminster Place. References required. 


WANTED: Executive Secretary for 
Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Executive ability, public speaking 
and knowledge of industrial conditions 
chief qualifications required. 814 Otis 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE 


TO rent free, for care in winter, an old- 
fashioned Maine farm house, furnished—5 
fireplaces, Dutch oven, horse. Address 
2627 SuRVEY. 


and understands , 


29-31, to which the public is invited. Tickets 
may be obtained from Marion A. Smith, 
secretary, 480 Central Park West, New York 
city. 


DRASTIC recommendations are made by a 
special commission appointed by the Bra- 
zilian government to investigate the high 
cost of living in Rio de Janeiro. One would 
give power to the prefect of that city to 
establish warehouses for the retail sale of 
food, bought from producers but in no case 
stored for more than thirty days. Another 
deals with the partial substitution of native 
flours, such as corn and manioc, for wheat. 
To combat the excessive rise in the price of 
meat, the commission suggests a system of 
licenses to be issued by auction to the lowest 
bidders who have to enter a bond for the 
supply of the city market with fresh meat 
at the price to which they have agreed. 


ISAAC NEWTON SELIGMAN, the New 
York banker who died on September 30 at 
the age of 62, was often called among his 
friends, the “universal treasurer,” owing to 
the large number of philanthropic under- 
takings which he served in that capacity. 
His own “social investments,’ in keeping 
with the best traditions among wealthy Jews, 
were placed in living movements rather 
than comatose institutions; they were dis- 
tributed over a considerable variety of use- 
ful activities; and they were always accom- 
panied by a lively personal interest. Among 
a number of trusteeships held by Mr. Selig- 
man, were those of the Civic Forum, the Le- 
gal Aid Society and the National Civic Fed- 
eration. He was chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, vice-president of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York and of the People’s 


“Institute and treasurer of the City and Su- 


burban Homes Company. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.] 


The annual meeting of Survey Associates, Inc., 
will be held on Monday, October 29, at 4 p.m. in 
the Survey offices, twelfth floor, 112 East 19 
street, New York city. Four members of the 
Board of Directors will be elected to succeed Ed- 
ward T. Devine, V. Everit Macy, Simon N. Pat- 
ten and Nathan A. Smyth, whose terms of office 
expire; and to transact such other business as 
may come before the meeting. All members of 
Survey Associates, Inc.—life members and co- 
operating subscribers who have paid $10 or more 
since October 1, 1916, toward the maintenance 
of the SurvEy—are entitled to vote at this year’s 
annual meeting. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 
year; Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
York. 


American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ triai (4 months to SurvEY 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


Better Films Movement: Bulletin of Affiliated 
Committees; monthly; $1; ten cents an issue. 
Information about successful methods. Ad- 
dress National Committee for Better Films, or’ 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York. ' 
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The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 25 cts. per 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, ete. Wm. J. Robinson, M.D., 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 

The Dial; fortnightly; $3 a year; five months’ 
trial to Survey readers $1. Constructive articles 
on social aspects, war and peace, by : 
Kallen, of Committee on Labor, Advisory Com- 


mission, Council National Defense, starts Oc- 
tober 11. The Dial, 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


The Journal of Home Economics; monthly; $2 
foreign postage, 35c. extra; Canadian, 
American Home Economics Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Life and Labor; $1 a year; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
nisReO: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational -Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Proportional Representation Review; 
40 cents a year. i 
sentation League, 
Philadelphia. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
Maen $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 

a. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 

Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.] 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


quarterly; 
American Proportional Repre- 
802 Franklin Bank Bldg., 


AMERICAN PLAN FoR KEEPING THE BIBLE IN Pus- 
Lic ScHooLs; 32 pp., 6 cents postpaid, and A 
PRIMER OF THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONALISM}3 
96 pp., 15 cents postpaid. Published by Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 
S. E., Washington, D. C. 


Buyinc Ciuss. Published by the Co-operative 


League of America, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 
Co-OPERATION IN THE Unitep States. C. W. 


Perky, Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


Tue Gary Pran 1n New York City Scnoots. 
Peter J. Brady, 823-4 World Building, New York. 


Law CoNCERNING CHILDREN Born Out or WEp- 
Lock (so-called Castberg law). Adopted by the 
Norwegian Storthing, April 10, 1915. 10 cents 
from chairman of committee on Castberg Law, 
679 Lincoln Parkway, Chicago. 


Maxkinc THE Boss Erricrent. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION FoR Humanity. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
uel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa, at Nebraska 
State Normal School. 5 cents. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY. OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Survey 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NLIL. 

Better Films Movement, Necsr. 
Birth Registration, AASPIM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 
Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 

Amer Assn. for Org. Charity. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, NML, Szo. 

CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 

Natl. Com. for Better Films. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nsprxz, Praa. 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., Prc. 

(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fccca. 

(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 
CIVICS 

Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 

Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Nat]. Municipal League. 

Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 

Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Clinics, Industrial, Nc. 
Commission Government, Nat, Szo. 
Community Organization, Arss. 
Conservation, CcuL. 
[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra, 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, AlIss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 
COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 
EDUCATION 

Amer. Library Assn. 

Cooperative League of America. 

Natl Kindergarten Assn 

Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 

~cvey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
~¢ Women’s Christian Association. 
Work. Bwr. 
sform, Nm, Ti, APKL. 


~ Nera, Nysus. 
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Fatigue, Nct. 
Feeblemindedness, CrprFM, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, Nm. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn, 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. ‘ 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. : 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prey. of Blindness, 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Ncsw, NecweEa, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL. 
History, ASNLH. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Net, Ncte. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, 
Idiocy, CrpFM. 
Imbecility, Crru. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHA. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com, 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Nspie. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Ncu, Netec. 

Legislative Reform, Aprt. 

Liquor, Nt, 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nemu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Minimum Wage, Net. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, NML. 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training, Asnru, Hi, T1. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 

Nursing, Apna, Arc, Nopus. 

Open Air Schools, Nasprt. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa, 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Police, Nv. 
Protection Women Workers, Nct, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHa, 
Public Health, Arua, Connn, Norns. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Aurt, Er. 

Reconstruction, Nesw. 

Regulation of Motion Pictures, Ncsr. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nesr. Ywea, 
REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Self-Government, Nuww. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asna, Nysus. 
Schools, Anga, Hr, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Szo. 
Short Working Hours, Net. 
Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 
Social Hygiene, AsHa, Nysxs. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Feeca. 


Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 
Joint Com. on Soc. Service, Pxrc. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, RsF. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newea, NspPie. 
Taxation, NML, 
National Travelers Aid Society. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
Travelers Aid Society. 


yw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc., Rsr. 
Unemployment, AAaLL, 
WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 
WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Young Women’s Christian Association: 
Working Girls, Cyw, Ntas, Tass, Nuww, Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n; Francis 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Correspondence and active field work in the or- 
ganization, and’ solution of problems confronting, | 
charity organization societies and councils of 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plans 
for proper coordination of effort between different 
social agencies. 


AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 E. 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any- 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing or 
management in school, institution or home. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. dward W. Bemis, Robert 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to alt 
matters of community organization and progress. 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speakers, 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particular 
attention given to requests from communities in 
which all such effort is at an early stage. Seeks 
to bring about better cooperation among special- 
ized national organizations, toward securing the 
more comprehensive local application of their 
types of service. Promotes the fullest extension 
of principles and methods which on a limited 
scale have conclusively shown their power for the 
upbuilding of the nation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning  librar buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. W. A. Evans, pres., Chicago; A. W., Hed- 
rich, acting sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. Ob- 
ject: to promote public and personal health. Health 
Employment Bureau lists health officers, public 
health nurses, industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS — National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. DeForest, vice peeacone 
aie Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, genera] manager. 

Central Committee, Sa by the President 
of the United States: William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, o Ss. H 
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Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 
War Council, appointed by the President of thd 
United States: Henry Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N; Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 

Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 

Department of Military Relief: John D, Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general, 

Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
sons, director-general. 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. C. Connor. 
Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 


Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Miss’Clara Noyes, director; Bureau_of Town 
and County Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 


Clement, director. 
Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


Woman’s Bureau: 
rector. 

Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen.. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York, For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
cine upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y; 
25 W. 45 St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
edge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment 
and prevention. Publications free on request. 
Annual membership dues $5. 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, di- 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. To popularize the Negro and his 
contributions to civilization that he may not 
become a negligible factor in the thought of the 
world. 
BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH—E. F. Robbins, exec. sec’y; 
203 E. 27 St., New York. To unite all govern- 
ment health agencies into a National Department 
of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
disease. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York City. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
co-operation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Co-Operative Con- 
sumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
tional system of safeguarding. Invites member- 
| ship. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—EI- 
mer S. Forbes, sec’y; 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Makes community studies; suggests social work; 
publishes bulletins. 


EUGENICS’ REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Board of Registration: Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y;_ Prof. 
Irving Fisher, Dr. Chas. B. Davenport, Luther 
Burbank, Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. Bes'y, A pub- 
lic service conducted by the Race Betterment 
Foundation and Eugenics’ Record Office for 
knowledge about human inheritance and eugenics. 
Literature free. Registration blanks for those 
who desire an inventory, and wherever possible, 
an estimate of their hereditary possibilities. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
genl. sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 
Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 

Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. % 
Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. i 
Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
rin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
ampton, Va. ‘‘Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 

Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 


a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH— 
Address Rev. F, M. Crouch, exec. sec’y; Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Preg., 
Moorefield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 


lard; ‘dir. of pub. and research, Dr. Hea Sel 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500 


with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M. D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 st., New 
York.. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; mothers’ pensions; juvenile 
delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. 
Publishes quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photo- 
graph, slides, and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare material 
and information, exhibits, posters, charts, lantern 
slides, pamphlets, bulletins, lecturers. Inquiries, 
invited.. Publications free to members. Dues: ac- 
tive, $10; associate, $5. Will you help us build 
a better generation? 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR BETTER FILMS 
—Department of National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, O. G. Cocks, sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Promotion of better fam- 
ily and young people’s films. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Write for pamphlets on mental hy- 
giene, prevention of insanity and mental deficiency, 
care of insane and feebleminded, surveys, social 
service in mental hygiene, state societies for men- 
tal hygiene. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
man. dir.; Gordon L. Berry, fid. sec’y; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Objects: To furnish information for associations, 
commissions and persons working to conserve 
vision; to publish literature of movement; to fur- 


nish exhibits, lantern slides, lectures. Printed 
matter: samples free; quantities at cost. Invites 
membership, Field, United States. Includes 


N. Y. State Com. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Gen- 
eral organization to discuss principles of humani- 
tarian effort and increase ciency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. 
Membership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas 
City, May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chair- 
men: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, 

Hodder. 
Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—Mrs. Filor- 
ence Kelley, gen. sec’y; 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 87 branch leagues. 15,000 members. War 
program: To help our industrial army by pro- 
moting clinics for treatment of new diseases (in- 
cident to munitions work and to fatigue and 
strain); reasonable working hours; safe and sani- 
tary working conditions; decent standards of liv- 
ing; safeguards for women taking men’s places in 
industry; protection for children. Minimum mem- 
bership, $2. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
—250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: To 
have the kindergarten established in every public 
school. Four million children in the United 
are now without this training. Furnishes bul- 
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tates ~ 


letins, exhibits, lecturers, advice and information. 
In cooperation with United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, works for adequate legislation and for a 
wider interest in this method of increasing intelli- 
gence and reducing crime. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New 
York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation and 
instruction in self-governing and supporting groups 
for girls over working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Address Educational Dept., Sun Bldg., N. Y. 
Advocates selection, distribution and Americani- 
zation and opposes indiscriminate restriction. Sum- 
marized arguments and catalog of publications on 
request. Minimum membership ($1) includes all 
available pamphlets and current publications. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE — Lawson 
Purdy, pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec’y; 
North American Bldg., Phila.; charters; commis- 
sion government; taxation; police; liquor; elec- 
toral reform; finances; accounting; efficiency; 
civic education; franchises; school extension. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and_ state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industria] scheols 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences, 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-see- 
tarian, 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American wom- 
en in arousing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. [room 703], Chicago, Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 
NEW YORK SOCIAL HYGIENE Ss0CIETY 
(Formerly Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis)—Dr, James Pederson, sec’y; 105 W. 
40 St., New York. Seven educational pamphlets, 
10c. each. Four reprints, 5c. each. ues—Ac- 
tive, $2; Contributing, $5; sustaining, $10. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent literature; 
selected bibliographies. Maintains lecture bureau 
and health exhibit. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


Dir., 130 E. 22 st, New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
ern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard §S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. National clearing 
house for information on short ballot and com- 
mission government, city manager plan, county 
government. Pamphlets free. 

TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY—Orin C. Baker, 
gen’l sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New ‘York. Pro- 
vides advice, guidance and protection to travelers, 
especially women and girls, who need assistance. 
It is non-sectarian and its services are free ir- 
respective of race, creed, class or sex, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Mabel Cratty, general sec’y; 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York. To advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county Associa- 
tions; hygiene and physical education; gymna- 
siums, swimming-pools and summer camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
and business classes; employment bureaus; Bible 
study and vesper services; holiday homes; na- 
tional training school for seeretaries; foreign 
work; war emergency work. 
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